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RULING THE PLANETS. 


Smrce one murder and several score of serious 
larcenies have recently taken place among us by 
means of supposed Planetary Influences, it really 
becomes high time to investigate their phenomena 
with some care. Even in these days, it seems—in 
this so much bepraised nineteenth century of ours 
—householders, men that have two coats, and 
women of the crinoline social status, are found to go, 
day after day, and week after week, with money in 
their hands, to Wise Women, for aid in their dis- 
tresses; while maid-servants, by the hundred, are 
accustomed to exhaust their scanty finances upon the 
same ingenious persons; and when their own money is 
gone, to despoil their unbelieving masters and mis- 
tresses for rewards for these Searchers of the Stars. 
In every city, nay, in every smallest country town, 
a belief in Soothsaying is still found to be wide- 
spread and well rooted ; while the Art of Ruling the 
Planets, besides having professors in abundance all 
over the land, has a Literature at least as extensive 
as any of those Sciences, of the popularity of which 
our social leaders are just now so boastful. It is not 
prominent, indeed, in Regent Street, nor even in 
Paternoster Row, although the specimens of it which 
we have now before us * profess, with a vague magni- 
ficence, to be published ‘for the booksellers ;’ but it 
is to be seen and sold in every back-street of inferior 
neighbourhood in London, as in every other place. 
The shops which it affects mostly are not those 
where The London Journal, Reynolds's Miscellany, The 
Family Friend, and other cheap periodicals, are 
exposed for sale, but establishments of a still more 
humble character. These treatises upon astrology 
and the mysteries of the future are content to stand 
in the same shop-windows, side by side with pepper- 
mint bulls-eyes, with boot-laces, with advertisements 
of ‘a mangle within,’ with artificial flowers, with 
marbles, and with exceedingly red and high-dried 
herrings. Their sale is enormous, in spite—or, per- 
haps, in some measure because—of the miscellaneous 
company which they are thus wont to keep. A 
young woman may be of opinion that artificial flowers 
become her, and also be desirous of knowing, by 
means of The Bohemian (or other) Fortune-teller, what 
sort of young man he is whose affections they may 
assist to captivate. A gentleman may want a boot- 
lace, and at the same time may be glad to learn 


* The Bohemian Fortune-teller. The New Forest Gipsy. The 
Universal Book of Fate. The Golden Dreamer. The Universal 
Dream-book. 


whether the journey which he is about to undertake, 
when that lace is tied, will be prosperous; in which 
case, The New Forest Gipsy is ready to his hand. It 
was, we confess, under pretence of purchasing a 
pennyworth of peppermint-drops, that we ourselves 
obtained, at different emporiums, the five remarkable 
volumes which form the subject of this paper; and 
our whole outlay, exclusive of the above refreshments, 
did not exceed fourpence halfpenny. All these works, 
save one, are illustrated, although not profusely, and 
one of them is coloured to that extent, that the paint 
of its single picture has run through and dyed all the 
rest of the pages. Diagrams of Futurity, Oracles of 
Love, Marriage, and Destiny, Tablets of Prophecy, 
and Trees of Fate, are also interspersed through each 
—a little embarrassing in themselves, perhaps, but 
made clear by copious references to the letterpress. 

The Universal Book of Fate has even a preface in 
the form of a memoir, written, as it seems, by way of 
tribute to the memory of one of the fathers, or rather 
of the mothers, of the Art of Divination. The 
anonymous biographer who has undertaken this 
labour of love, is somewhat eccentric in his spelling, 
and altogether unique in his grammatical arrange- 
ment, but his facts are doubtless indisputable; and 
here we have them: 

‘To tHe READER. 

‘In ushering into the world such a performance as 
this, it may be necessary to give our readers some 
account of the life of the person who left the follow- 
ing little work for the benefit and instruction of the 
world, a person whose fame, though not recorded 
among tlie roll of those whose heroic actions have 
trumpeted them to the world, yet her discerning eye, 
and her knowledge in prescience, render her not 
unknown to the generality of those who devote 
any attention to this interesting study. 

‘Mrs Bridget, vulgarly called Mother Bridget, 
lived, in her peregrinage through this life, in a kind 
of cave, or rather a hollow, formed by nature above 
ground, with the assistance of a little art, and com- 
prising an exceeding warm shelter from the air: 
company of all sorts resorted to her, nobility, gentry, 
tradesmen, and mechanics—men, women, girls, and 
boys, of all degrees and classes.” 

This lady was, it seems, ‘born on the spot where 
she lived, and gifted with ‘an early propensity to 
prescience, which evinced she had it instincted in 
her by nature.’ She would sit up whole nights when 
the atmosphere was clear, ‘as intent on considering 


the stars, as the greatest astrologers with their 
glasses ;’ and she made use of the knowledge thus 
gained of the signs of the weather, to predict 
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concerning it. ‘ Not a farmer would go to plough, not a 
sower would put the seed in the ground, without first 
asking the young gipsy—for so they then styled her 
—her opinion, and following according to her dictates.’ 

From this small beginning her fame ‘ became the 
topic of conversation of the politest circles, many 
of whom came in their equipages to consult her; 
and she never asked for any particular sum, so the 
unbounded generosity of those who applied to her 
oracles, put her in possession of more money than 
was sufficient to maintain her. 

‘ As she grew in years, like the generality of old folks, 
she became fond of dumb animals, which were her 
chief companions; and of these she always had num- 
bers: people, indeed, have said hundreds, and others 
have declared she could call as many on the earth as 
she pleased ; but this is fabulous, for I never saw more 
than ten at a time. Dogs and cats were the principal 
companions of her retirement, which, being of the 
smallest breed, would, as she sat, creep from different 
parts of her garments, and not a little surprise those that 
came to see her, and, indeed, frightened many... . - 

*Though this famous old woman had never been 
taught to write, yet by long practice she had formed 
to herself a kind of hieroglyphical characters, in 
which she deciphered her observations, knowledge, 
and remarks: these I found concealed within the 
thatch of her cave, but as they were so unintelligible, 
I thought it would be impossible to make head or 
tail of such a heap of monsters, and other figures as 
were attempted to be drawn; but as I am rather of 
a studious turn, I thought as I had made it my 
business formerly to transcribe the Egyptian hiero- 
glyphics, which, when they were as unintelligible to 
me as these, I might by perseverance get at the 
depth of this valuable manuscript, or, at least, it 
would serve to deposit in the British Museum, as the 
Temains of a woman who was so famous, and whose 
name was so well known among mankind. 

“I was therefore immediately determined on renew- 
ing my labours with redoubled ardour and unwearied 
application; and at length, as perseverance and reso- 
lution will conquer difficulties, I found it, and the 
whole mystery was opened unto me. 

The first chapter of this inspired work—consisting, 
however, of only fourteen pages—is devoted to an 
explanation of ‘the circles of the sphere and some 
other terms in astrology,’ which, so far from being 
of a supernatural nature, might have been written by 
the Astronomer-Royal himself. But when we get to 
‘Of the planetary days and hours, and how to know 
what planet a man is born under,’ we seem to have 
our feet within the Magic Circle indeed. There is a 
table by which every man may find out his own 

pe; and we ourselves, who were born on the 
first hour of a Thursday, and therefore under the 
influence of Jupiter, have the pleasure of learning 
that we are (or ought to be) ‘of a ruddy or sandy 
complexion, fair hair, well-proportioned body, and of 
a lovely countenance ;’‘our face is rather broad than 
long; and we are also ‘courteous, of a very affable 
carriage, moral, and deeply religious.’ That the art 
of Mother Bridget is an old one, is evident enough 
from the continual references to minution or blood- 
letting, which was wont to be such a favourite recrea- 
tion with our ancestors. The second and fifth days 
of the new moon are, it seems, extremely propitious 
for our being bled (whether we want it or not), but 
on the seventeenth and one-and-twentieth days, ‘by 
no means let blood;’ and if a child be born unto us 
in those days, let us not rejoice, since, ‘though he 
may be witty and ingenious, he will surely be 
addicted to stealing.’ Beside the canicular or dog 
days, which are fraught with the greatest peril and 
danger to everybody—and wherein, if you must let 
blood, be sure to do it before the middle of the day— 


there are more or less unlucky days in every month, 


from eight in January to one in October. In ‘a brief 
prognostication concerning children born on any day 
of the week,’ we learn that Sunday is the most fortu- 
nate day, and Tuesday the least. We ourselves, who 
came into the world on a Thursday, are again 
elevated by the information that we shall ‘arrive at 
the greatest honour and dignity ;’ whereas, if we had 
been but a day younger, we ‘might have been of a 
strong constitution, but probably far too amatory.’ 
It is worthy of remark, that the lucky days are the 
same in all these books; and the predictions almost 
identical ; so that either a miraculous similarity of 
prophetic power must have pervaded all our authors, 
or else they must have plagiarised from one another 
to an extent unknown in any other literature. 

The most curious part of Mother Bridget’s work is 
that devoted to ‘ Judgments deduced from the nails.’ 
Those who have broad nails are ‘of a gentle dis- 
position, bashful, and afraid of speaking before their 
superiors, or indeed to any, without hesitation and a 
downcast eye.’ ‘When the end is black,’ says Mrs 
Bridget, ‘the person loves agriculture.’ Finally, ‘if 
the nails be red and spotted, the individual will be 
choleric and martial, delighting in cruelty and war; 
his chief pleasure being in plundering of towns, 
wherein every ferocious particle in human nature is 
glutted to satiety.’ 

The New Forest Gipsy bears evidence of a higher 
culture, but of a less inspired character. Its style is 
not so good as Mr Macaulay’s, nor yet so eccentric 
as Mr Carlyle’s, and is subject to the ills to which 
mediocrity is heir, in the shape of tameness and over- 
prudence. ‘ Astrology,’ it says, ‘is a celestial science 
that treats of the doctrine of the stars, which are 
placed in the firmament of heaven for the use and 
benefit of man; and it is proved by daily observa- 
tion and experience, that the fate of every person in 
existence is not only written in the heavens at the 
time of each of their said births, but that the same is 
also stamped and marked out in the face and hands 
of every man—the one is called Physiognomy, the other 
Palmistry” After which spirited commencement, who 
would believe that not one syllable about the stars 
occurs again throughout the volume? With regard 
to hair, we learn that ‘a gentleman with dark-brown, 
long and smooth hair, is generally of a robust cousti- 
tution ; obstinate in his temper, eager in his pursuits, 
a lover of the fair sex, fond of variety, in his ordinary 
pursuits exceedingly curious, and of a flexible dispo- 
sition. He will live long, unless guilty of early 
intemperance.’ Again, selecting at random, we find, 
‘the gentleman or lady that squints, or have their 
eyes turned away, will be of a penurious disposition, 
but punctual in their dealings!’ Again, ‘a red, or 
what is vulgarly called a saucer eye, denotes the person 
to be selfish, deceitful, proud, furious in anger, and 
fertile in plots!’ while, in conclusion, we find this 
remarkable statement, that ‘if the hair falls off 
the forepart of the head, the person will be easily 
led’—which must, most obviously, be directly con- 
trary to the fact. In Fortune-telling by lines in the 
Hand, be careful to ‘chose always the left hand, 
because the heart and brain have more influence over 
it than the right; and observe further, that it is 
better to examine these lines when the body is in 
good health, for then they appear full..... The 
table-line, commonly called the line of fortune, begins 
under the little finger, and ends near the forefinger. 
The line of death is a counter-line to the line of life, 
and is by some called the sister-line,’ which is, 
probably, a corruption of ‘sinister.’ In the Table of 
Fate, in this volume, we had the curiosity to investi- 
gate our own future fortunes, and received, in doing 


so, this exceedingly unpleasant rebuff: ‘Let the 
gentleman or lady who chooses this unlucky number | 
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look well to their conduct; justice, though slow, is 
sure to overtake the wicked.’ 

But of all this select library of divination, commend 
us to The Bohemian Fortune-teller, which we have 
reserved, with our usual foresight, ‘to finish with,’ 
as the postboy reserves one gallop for the avenue. 
This volume plunges at once in medias res, without 
any sort of preface, heading, or explanation. Its 
opening words are these: ‘ The star denotes happiness 
in the clear and at the top of the cup; clouded, or in 
the thick, it signifies long life, though exposed to 
various troubles. If dots are about it, it foretells 
great fortune, wealth, respectability, and honour.’ 
The grounds upon which this strange prediction is 
made are not stated, and we have to refer, in another 
work, to the article ‘ Divination by means of Tea and 
Coffee Grounds.’ Conceive how well known mtst this 
abstruse science be among the people to whom it is 
addressed, since a matter to us so mysterious, needs 
for them no explanation beyond that afforded by the 
frontispiece, wherein—as appears to the common 
eye—a young woman is being persuaded by a young 
man to take a little physic in a tea-cup! 

‘The Art of Fortune-telling by Cards,’ to which 
several pages are devoted, is commonplace enough; 
and we merely remark of it, that the Ace of Spades 
—contrary to the opinion of whist-players—is con- 
sidered the worst card in the pack; while the ‘Tray 
of spades shews you will be unfortunate in marriage, 
and your partner inconsistent’—by which term, we 
believe, The Bohemian Fortune-teller intends to imply 
inconstancy. 

The main attraction of this volume consists in its 
directions for obtaining or executing ‘charms, spells, 
and incantations ;’ and it is observable that these are 
almost exclusively addressed to the softer sex, with 
the avowed object of procuring for them lovers, or for 
informing them what their lovers will be like. 

* To see a Future Husband in a Dream.—The 
inquiring must lie in a different county from that in 
which she commonly resides, and on going to bed 
must knit the left garter about the right-leg stocking, 
letting the other garter and stocking alone; and as 

the following verse, at every comma 

t a knot: 


This knot I knit, to know the thing I know not yet, 
That I may see, the man who shall my husband be, 
How he goes, and what he wears, 
And what he does all days and years,’ 


Beside this charm, there are, strange to say, only 
three others which are in verse; of which the fol- 
lowing bears, perhaps, the most evident trace of 
antiquity : 

*The Nine Keys.—Get nine keys; they must all be 
your own by begging or purchase (borrowing will not 
do, nor must you tell for what you want them); plait 
a three-plaited band of your own hair, and tie them 
together, fastening the ends with nine knots; fasten 
them with one of your garters to the left wrist on 
going to bed, and bind the other garter round your 
head; then say: 

St Peter, take it not amiss, 

To try your favour I’ve done this. 

You are the ruler of the keys, 

Favour me then, if you please; 

Let me, then, your influence prove, 

And see my dear and wedded love. 
This must be done on the eve of St Peter’s day, and is 
an old charm used by the maidens of Rome in ancient 
times, who put great faith in it.’ 

Here follows a doubtless excellent, but somewhat 
complex receipt for knowing Whether a Lady will have 
the Gentleman she wishes, ‘Get two lemon-peels, wear 
them all day, one in each pocket; at night, rub the 
four posts of the bedstead with them: if she is to be 


y | origin, we do not know: ‘Stick the points of the 


successful, the person will ai in his sleep, and 
present her with a couple of nana if not, there is 
no hope.’ 

If our maid-servants do indeed the device 
which forms our next extract, there is no wonder 
that robberies are sometimes committed with such 
incomprehensible ease: ‘Any unmarried woman 
fasting on Midsummer-eve, and at midnight, laying a 
clean cloth, with bread, cheese, and ale, and sitting 
down as if going to eat, the street-door being left 
open, the person whom she is afterwards to marry 
will come into the room, and drink to her by bowing; 
and afterwards filling the glass, will leave it on the 
table, and making another bow, retire.’ We fear that 
this mysterious Unknown, without imputation upon 
his polite behaviour, would scarcely vanish so easily 
=e if any plate or other valuables were within 
reach. 

To know what fortune (rank in life) her future 
husband wiil have, a young woman must observe the 
following precautions: ‘'Take a walnut, a hazel nut, 
and a nutmeg; grate them together, and mix them 
with butter and sugar, and make them into small 
pills, of which exactly nine must be taken on going 
to bed, and according to her dreams, so will be the 
state of the person she will marry. Ifa gentleman, 
of riches; if a clergyman, of white linen; if a lawyer, 
of darkness ; if a tradesman, of odd noises and tumult; 
if a soldier or sailor, thunder or lightning; if a 
servant, of rain.” We do not know how highly a 
knowledge of the future may be valued by ‘ persons 
about to marry ;’ but we ourselves would not take 
nine pills, at one go, for the sake of obtaining all the 
partners as well as the fortunes of the Revd. Brigham 
Young, of the Salt Lake. Finally, there is a device, 
To discover theft by means of the sieve and shears, which, 
in its form, very singularly assimilates to ‘table- 
turning;’ but whether it is of ancient or modern 


shears in the wood of the sieve, two persons supporting 
it balanced upright with their two fingers, then read 
a certain chapter in the Bible, and afterwards ask 
St Peter and St Paul if A or B is the thief, naming 
all the persons you suspect. On naming the real 
thief, the sieve will suddenly turn round.’ 

Reader, however these misshapen children of 
ignorance and superstition may provoke your smiles, 
you must not forget that they are the acknowledged 
genii of no small number of your countrymen, and 
especially of your countrywomen; and so long. as 
the question of popular education is left to the factious 
quarrels of sects, and to the supine indifference of those 
most in need of its benefits, they will always remain 
so. Poor, much abused ‘secular enlightenment,’ 
whatever it may fail to do, would at least destroy 
under its first foot-tread such miserable and evil 
fungi as The Bohemian Fortune-teller and The 
Universal Book of Fate. 


DR JOHN BROWN’S ‘LOCKE AND 
SYDENHAM, &c.* 


Dr Jonx Browy is one of a numerous clags of men 
in the professional and middle ranks of life, who use 
their spare time in an unobtrusive cultivation of 
literature, writing an anonymous paper now and then, 
which the public ‘does not willingly see die, but 
seldom coming out into the blaze of literary notoriety. 
He has here collected his few occasional writings into 
an elegant volume, and placed them with his name 
before the public judgment. Natures of a refined and 


Leche end Sydenham, with othe: Papers. By 
John Brown, Edinburgh : Constable. 1858, 
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delicate cast, gentle meditative spirits, lovers of elegant 
phraseology, especially if they belong to the medical 
world, will relish the book highly, and give it a good 
place in their libraries. With the great mass of the 
public—notwithstanding the presence of one popular 
element, a rich quaint humour—we should think 
there will be less appreciation. Let them judge for 
themselves, however, after reading a specimen. 

When a boy at the High School of Edinburgh, the 
author made acquaintance with a dog called Rab, the 
guardian of the wain of the Howgate carrier, in con- 
sequence of seeing him comport himself nobly in a 
fight with one of his own species. The acquaintance 
was kept up till Mr Brown was a medical student 
and clerk in the Minto House Hospital. ‘ We had,’ 
says he, ‘much pleasant intimacy. I found the way 
to his heart by frequent scratchings of his huge head, 
and an occasional bone. When I did not notice him, 
he would plant himself straight before me, and stand 
wagging that bud of a tail, and looking up, with his 
head a little to the one side. His master I occasion- 
ally saw; he used to call me “ Maister Jolin,” but was 
laconic as any Spartan. 

‘One fine October afternoon, I was leaving the 
hospital, when I saw the large gate open, and in walked 
Rab, with that great and easy saunter of his. He 
looked as if taking general possession of the place; 
like the Duke of Wellington entering a subdued city, 
satiated with victory and peace. After him came 
Jess, now white from age, with her cart; and in it a 
woman, carefully wrapped up—the carrier leading 
the horse anxiously, and looking back. When he saw 
me, James—for his name was James Noble—made a 
curt and grotesque “boo,” and said: “ Maister John, 
this is the mistress; she’s got a trouble in her breest 
—some kind o’ an income, we’re thinkin’.” 

‘By this time I saw the woman's face; she was 
sitting on a sack filled with straw, her husband’s 
plaid round her, and his big-coat, with its large white 
metal buttons, over her feet. I never saw a more 
unforgetable face—pale, serious, lonely, delicate, sweet, 
without being what we call fine. She looked sixty, 
and had on a mutch, white as snow, with its black 
ribbon ; her silvery smooth hair setting off her dark- 
gray eyes—eyes such as one sees only twice or thrice 
in a lifetime, full of suffering, but full also of the 
overcoming of it; her eyebrows black and delicate; 
and her mouth firm, patient, and contented, which 
few moutlis ever are. 

*As I have said, I never saw a more beautiful 
countenance, or one more subdued to settled quiet. 
* Ailie,” said James, “this is Maister John, the 
young doctor; Rab’s freend, ye ken. We often speak 
aboot you, doctor.” She smiled, and made a move- 
ment, but said nothing; and prepared to come down, 
putting her plaid aside and rising. Had Solomon, in 
all his glory, been handing down the Queen of Sheba 
at his palace-gate, he could not have done it more 
daintily, more tenderly, more like a gentleman, than 
did James the Howgate carrier, when he lifted down 
Ailie, his wife. The contrast of his small, swarthy, 
weatherbeaten, keen, worldly face to hers—pale, 
subdued, and beautiful—was something wonderful. 
Rab looked on concerned and puzzled, but ready for 
anything that might turn up—were it to strangle 
the nurse, the porter, or even me. Ailie and he 
seemed great friends. 

“As I was sayin’, she’s got a kind o’ trouble in 
her breest, doctor; wull ye tak’ a look at it?” We 
walked into the consulting-room, all four; Rab grim 
and comic, willing to be happy and confidential if 
cause could be shewn, willing also to be quite the 
reverse, on the same terms. Ailie sat down, undid 
her open gown and her lawn handkerchief round her 
iL neck, and, without a word, shewed me her right 


breast. I looked at and examined it carefully—she 
and James watching me, and Rab eyeing all three. 
What could I say? there it was, that had once been 
so soft, so shapely, so white, so gracious and bounti- 
ful, “so full of all blessed conditions”—hard as a 
stone, a centre of horrid pain, making that pale 
face, with its gray, lucid, reasonable eyes, and its 
sweet resolved mouth, express the full measure of 
suffering overcome. Why was that gentle, modest, 
sweet woman, clean and lovable, condemned by God 
to bear such a burden? 

*I got her away to bed. “May Rab and me bide?” 
said James. “ You may; and Rab, if he will behave 
himself.” “I’se warrant he’s do that, doctor ;” and 
in slunk the faithful beast. I wish you could have 
seen him. There are no such dogs now; he belonged 
to a lost tribe. As I have said, he was brindled, and 
gray like Aberdeen granite; his hair short, hard, and 
close, like a lion’s; his body thick-set, like a little 
bull—a sort of compressed Hercules of a dog. He 
must have been ninety pounds-weight at the least: 
he had a large blunt head; his muzzle black as night; 
his mouth blacker than any night, a tooth or two— 
being all he had—gleaming out of his jaws of dark- 
ness. His head was scarred with the records of old 
wounds, a sort of series of fields of battle all over it; 
one eye out, one ear cropped as close as was Arch- 
bishop Leighton’s father’s—but for different reasons 
—the remaining eye had the power of two; and above 
it, and in constant communication with it, was a 
tattered rag of an ear, which was for ever unfurling 
itself, like an old flag; and then that bud of a tail, 
about one inch long, if it could in any sense be said to 
be long, being as broad as long—the mobility, the 
instantaneousness of that bud was very funny and 
surprising, and its expressive twinklings and winkings, 
the intercommunications between the eye, the ear, 
and it, were of the subtlest and swiftest. Rab had 
the dignity and simplicity of great size; and having 
fought his way all along the road to absolute supre- 
macy, he was as mighty in his own line as Julius 
Cxsar or the Duke of Wellington; and he had the 
gravity of all great fighters. 

‘Next day, my master, the surgeon, examined Ailie. 
There was no doubt it must kill her, and soon. It 
could 'be removed—it might never return—it would 
give her speedy relief—she should have it done. 
She curtsied, looked at James, and said: “ When?” 
“To-morrow,” said the kind surgeon—a man of few 
words. She and James and Rab and I retired. I 
noticed that he and she spoke little, but seemed to 
anticipate everything in each other. The following 
day at noon, the students came in, hurrying up the 
great stair. At the first landing-place, on a small 
well-known black board, was a bit of paper fastened 
by wafers, and many remains of old wafers beside it. 
On the paper were the words: “ An operation to-day. 
J. B. Clerk.” Up ran the youths, eager to secure 
good places: in they crowded, full of interest and 
talk. “What’s the case?” “ Which side is it?” 

‘Don’t think them heartless ; they are neither better 
nor worse than you or I: they get over their profes- 
sional horrors, and into their proper work; and in 
them pity—as an emotion, ending in itself, or at best 
in tears and a long-drawn breath, lessens, while pity 
as a motive is quickened, and gains power and purpose. 
It is well for poor human nature that it is so. 

‘The operating theatre is crowded; much talk and 
fun, and all the cordiality and stir of youth. The 
surgeon with his staff of assistants is there. In comes 
Ailie: one look at her quiets and abates the eager 
students. That beautiful old woman is too much for 
them; they sit down, and are dumb, and gaze at her. 
These rough boys feel the power of her presence. 
She walks in quickly, but without haste; dressed in 
her mutch, her neckerchief, her white dimity short- 
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gown, her black bombazeen petticoat, shewing her 
white worsted stockings and her carpet-shoes. Behind 
her was James, with Rab. James sat down in the 
distance, and took that huge and noble head between 
his knees. Rab looked perplexed and dangerous ; for 
ever cocking his ear, and dropping it as fast. 

‘ Ailie stepped up on a seat, and laid herself on the 
table, as her friend the surgeon told her; arranged 
herself, gave a rapid look at James, shut her eyes, 
rested herself on me, and took my hand. ‘The 
operation was at once begun; it was necessarily 
slow; and chloroform—one of God’s best gifts to his 
suffering children—was then unknown. The surgeon 
did his work. ‘The pale face shewed its pain, but 
was still and silent. Rab’s soul was working within 
him; he saw that something strange was going on, 
blood flowing from his mistress, and she suffering; 
his ragged ear was up, and importunate ; he growled, 
and gave now and then a sharp impatient yelp; he 
would have liked to have done something to that man. 
But James had him firm, and gave him a glower from 
time to time, and an intimation of a possible kick ; 
all the better for James, it kept his eye and his mind 
off Ailie. 

‘It is over: she is dressed, steps gently and 
decently down from the table, looks for James; then, 
turning to the surgeon and the students, she curtsies, 
and in a low, clear voice, begs their pardon if she 
has behaved ill. The students—all of us—wept like 
children; the surgeon happed her up carefully, and, 
resting on James and me, Ailie went to her room, 
Rab following. We put her to bed. James took off 
his heavy shoes, crammed with tackets, heel-capt and 
toe-capt, and put them carefully under the table, 
saying: “ Maister John, I’m for nane o’ yer strynge 
nurse-bodies for Ailie. I’ll be her nurse, and on 
my stockin’ soles I’ll gang about as canny as pussy.” 
And so he did; and handy and clever, and swift and 
tender as any woman, was that horny-handed, snell, 
peremptory little man. Everything she got he gave 
her: he seldom slept; and often I saw his small, 
shrewd eyes out of the darkness, fixed on her. As 
before, they spoke little. 

‘Rab behaved well, never moving, shewing us how 
meek and gentle he could be, and occasionally, in his 
sleep, letting us know that he was demolishing some 
adversary. He took a walk with me every day, 
generally to the Candlemaker Row; but he was 
sombre and mild; declined doing battle, though some 
fit cases offered, and indeed submitted to sundry 
indignities ; and was always very ready to turn, and 
came faster back, and trotted up the stair with much 
lightness, and went straight to that door. 

* Jess, the mare—now white—had been sent, with 
her weather-worn cart, to Howgate, and had doubtless 
her own dim and placid meditations and confusions, 
on the absence of her master and Rab, and her 
unnatural freedom from the road and her cart. 

‘For some days, Ailie did well. The wound healed 
“by the first intention ;” as James said, “ Oor Ailie’s 
skin’s ower clean to beil.” The students came in 
quict and anxious, and surrounded her bed. She said 
she liked to see their young honest faces. The 
surgeon dressed her, and spoke to her in his own 
short kind way, pitying her through his eyes, Rab 
and James outside the circle—Rab being now 
reconciled, and even cordial, and having made up his 
mind that as yet nobody required worrying, but, as you 
may suppose, semper paratus. 

*So far well; but, four days after the operation, 
my patient had a sudden and long shivering, a 
“ groosin’,” as she called it. I saw her soon after; 
her eyes were too bright, her cheek coloured; she 
was restless, and ashamed of being so; the balance 
was lost; mischief had begun. On looking at the 
wound, a blush of red told the secret; her pulse was 


rapid, her breathing anxious and quick, she wasn’t 
herself, as she said, and was vexed at her restlessness. 
We tried what we could. James did everything, was 
everywhere ; never in the way, never out of it; Rab 
subsided under the table into a dark place, and was 
motionless, all but his eye, which followed every one. 
Ailie got worse; began to wander in her mind, 
gently; was more demonstrative in her ways to 
James, rapid in her questions, and sharp at times. 
He was vexed, and said: “She was never that way 
afore; no, never.” For a time she knew her head 
was wrong, and was always asking our pardon—the 
dear, gentle old woman ; then delirium set in strong, 
without pause. Her brain gave way, and that 
terrible spectacle— 


The intellectual power, through words and things, 
Went sounding on its dim and perilous way. 


She sang bits of old songs and psalms, stopping sud- 
denly, mingling the Psalms of David, and the diviner 
words of his Son and Lord, with homely odds and 
ends and scraps of ballads. 

‘Nothing more touching, or, in a sense, more 
strangely beautiful, did I ever witness, Her tremulous, 
rapid, affectionate, eager, Scotch voice—the swift, 
aimless, bewildered mind, the baffled utterance, the 
bright and perilous eye; some wild words, some 
household cares, something for James, the names of 
the dead, Rab called rapidly and in a “ fremyt” voice, 
and he starting up, surprised, and slinking off as if 
he were to blame somehow, or had been dreaming he 
heard. Many eager questions and beseechings which 
James and I could make nothing of, and on which 
she seemed to set her all, and then sink back ununder- 
stood. It was very sad, but better than many things 
that are not called sad. James hovered about, put 
out and miserable, but active and exact as ever; read 
to her, when there was a lull, short bits from the 
psalms, prose and metre, chanting the latter in his 
own rude and serious way, shewing great knowledge 
of the fit words, bearing up like a man, and doting 
over her as his “ain Ailie.” “ Ailie, ma woman! 
“Ma ain bonny wee dawtie!” 

‘The end was drawing on; the golden bowl was 
breaking, the silver cord was fast being loosed—that 
animula, blandula, vagula, hospes, que, was about to 
flee. The body and the soul—companions for sixty 
years—were being sundered, and taking leave. She 
was walking, alone, through the valley of that shadow 
into which one day we must all enter—and yet she 
was not alone, for we know whose rod and staff were 
comforting her.’ 

Poor Ailie dies, of course, aud James instantly, 
though it was night, set out for home to bring his 
cart for the removal of the body, leaving Rab in 
guard upon the corpse. The young doctor fell asleep 
by the bedside, and did not wake till roused by 
a sudden noise outside the hospital. ‘It was 
November,’ he pursues, ‘and there had been a heavy 
fall of snow. Rab was in statu quo; he heard the 
noise too, and plainly knew it, but never moved. 
I looked out; and there, at the gate, in the dim 
morning—for the sun was not up, was Jess and the 
cart—a cloud of steam rising from the old mare. 
I did not see James; he was already at the door, and 
came up the stairs, and met me. It was less 
than three hours since he left, and he must 
have posted out—who knows how?—to Howgate, 
full nine miles off; yoked Jess, and driven her aston- 
ished into town. He had an armful of blankets, and 
was streaming with perspiration. He nodded to me, 
spread out on the floor two pair of old clean blankets, 
having at their corners, “A. G., 1794,” in large 
letters in red worsted. These were the initials of 
Alison Greme, and James may have looked in at her 
from without—unseen but not unthought of—when 
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he was “ wat, wat, and weary,” and had walked many 
a mile over the hills, and seen her sitting, while “ a’ 
the lave were sleepin’;” and by the firelight putting 
name on the blankets for her ain James's bed. 
He motioned Rab down, and taking his wife in his 
arms, laid her in the blankets, and happed her care- 
fully and firmly up, leaving the face uncovered ; and 
then lifting her, he nodded again sharply to me, and 
with a resolved but utterly 
along the passage, and down stairs, followed by 
T also followed with a light; but he didn’t need it. I 
went out, holding stupidly the light in my hand in 
the frosty air; we were soon at the gate. I could 
have helped him, but I saw he was not to be meddled 
with, and he was strong, and did not need it. ; He 
laid her down as tenderly, as safely, as he had lifted 
her out ten days before—as tenderly as when he had 
her first in his arms when she was only “A. G.” 
her, leaving that beautiful sealed face open 
to the heavens; and then taking Jess by the head, he 
moved away. He did not notice me, neither did Rab, 
who presided alone behind the cart. 

*I stood till they passed through the long shadow 
of the College, and turned up Nicolson Street. I 
heard the solitary cart sound through the streets, 
and die away and come again; and I returned, think- 
ing of that company going up Libberton Brae, then 
along Roslin Muir, the morning light touching the 
Pentlands, and making them like on-looking ghosts ; 
then down the hill through Auchindinny woods, past 
“haunted Woodhouselee;” and as daybreak came 
sweeping up the bleak Lammermuirs, and fell on his 
own door, the company would stop, and James would 
take the key, and lift Ailie up again, laying her on 
her own bed, and, having put Jess up, would return 
with Rab and shut the door. 

*James buried his wife, with his neighbours 
mourning, Rab inspecting the solemnity from a dis- 
tance. It was snow, and that black ragged hole 
would look strange in the midst of the swelling 

less cushion of white. James looked after every- 
ng; then rather suddenly fell ill, and took to bed ; 
was insensible when the doctor came, and soon died. 
A sort of low fever was prevailing in the village, and 
his want of sleep, his exhaustion, and his misery, 
made him apt to take it. The grave was not difficult 
to re-open. A fresh fall of snow had again made all 
things white and smooth; Rab once more looked on, 
and slunk home to the stable. 

* And what of Rab? I asked for him next week at 
the new carrier who got the good-will of James’s 
business, and was now master of Jess and her cart. 
“How’s Rab?” He put me off, and said rather 
rudely : “ What’s your business wi’ the dowg?” I 
was not to be so put off. “Where’s Rab?” He, 

ting confused and red, and intermeddling with 
is hair, said: “"Deed, sir, Rab’s deid.” “Dead! 
what did he die of?” “ Weel, sir,” said he, getting 
redder, “he didna exactly die; he was killed. I had 
to brain him wi’ a rack-pin; there was nae doin’ wi’ 
him. He lay in the treviss wi’ the mear, and wadna 
come oot. I tempit him wi’ kail and meat, but he 
wad tak naething, and keepit me frae feedin’ the 
beast, and he was aye gur gurrin’, and grup gruppin’ 
me by the legs. I was laith to make awa’ wi’ the 
auld dowg, his like wasna atween this and Thornhill ; 
but “deed, sir, I could do naething else.” I believed 
him. Fit end for Rab, quick and complete. His 
teeth and his friends gone, why should he keep the 
peace and be civil?’ 


* All great and 
true generals,’ says he, ‘from King David, Hannibal, 
Cesar, Cromwell, the great Frederick, &c., down to 
have had their men’s comforts, 


interests, and lives at heart. The late Lord Dun- 
fermline, when speaking, with deep feeling and anger, 
to the writer about the sufferings of the men, and the 
frightful blunders in the Crimea, told the following 
story of his father, the great and good Sir Ralph 
Abercromby. After his glorious victory, the dying 
general was being carried on a litter to the boat of the 
Foudroyant, in which he died. He was in great pain 
from his wound, and could get no place to rest. Sir 
John Macdonald (afterwards adjutant-general) put 
something under his head. Sir Ralph smiled, and 
said: “That is a comfort; that is the very thing. 
What is it, John?” “It is only a soldier’s blanket, 
Sir Ralph.” “Only a soldier’s blanket, sir,” said the 
old man, fixing his eye severely on him. “ Whose 
blanket is it?” “One of the men’s.” “I wish to 
know the name of the man whose this blanket is ;” 
and everything paused till he was satisfied. “It is 
Duncan Roy’s of the 42d, Sir Ralph.” “Then see 
that Duncan Roy gets his blanket this very night ;” 
and, wearied and content, the soldier’s friend was 
moved to his death-bed. “Yes, doctor,” said Lord 
Dunfermline, in his strong, earnest way, “the whole 
question is in that blanket—in Duncan getting his 
blanket that very night.”’ 

Perhaps it is from our inveterate habit of trying 
to view everything in its just limits, colouring, and 
proportions, that we feel inclined to remark in Dr 
Brown a tendency to admire special things too exclu- 
sively and too much, and generally to overdo every 
picture he condescends to paint. The work goes 
beyond the material; phrase beyond ideas. Like all 
idolaters, he finds virtues and beauties in his idols 
which other people do not see, and which probably 
the idols themselves were unconscious of, and would 
have been surprised to hear attributed to them. We 
can say in all sincerity, we should be more afraid to 
be of his favourites than the reverse. 


A DEAD MAN’S REVENGE. 
HOW IT WORKED AND HOW IT ENDED. 
CHAPTER Ill.—HOW THE REVENGE ENDED. 
True to his promise, Richard Mallet never interfered, 
by word or deed, with the arrangements his child's 

guardians had made for her education. 

A few years went by, and the labouring stone- 
mason had risen to be first workman in his master’s 
employ. With bettered means and good wages, 
Richard Mallet was able to quit the neighbourhood of 
Peck’s Court, and rent a small house in the suburbs. 
Mrs Mallet still washed and ironed, and cooked her 
husband’s dinner, but her labours were aided by a little 
servant; and the boys were sent to a good school. 

People said Richard Mallet was not the man he 
used to be. He had grown churlish with his 
haughty with his fellows, lost his old spirits and his 
pleasant smile, and only seemed intent upon making 
his way up in the world. But his wife and children 
could find no fault in him. In her heart of hearts, 
Hannah perhaps knew that her husband was not the 
same; but she would have died sooner than breathed 
an accusation against him. 

And where was Jessie all this time? 

In these few years, Jessie Mallet, the whilom 
crippled child, has grown into a straight, well-formed 
girl, whose presence would disgrace no drawing-room. 
Of a slight figure and delicate features, she still 
recalls the pale-faced little child who used to hobble 
about her father’s house upon a crutch; but there is 
a bloom upon her cheek, and health and energy in 


school, 


her movements now-a-days. Under skilful treatment, 
and the healthy surrounded her 
of late, her infirmity has ually disappeared. 

day at the Canterbury 
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when next we see her. It is Jessie’s seventeenth birth- 
day, and her school-days are at anend. She has been 
writing a letter to her parents—those letters are the 
only links between the old life and the new one; 
Richard has them all, from the first childish scrawl, 
to the last well-penned epistle, safely locked up in an 
old desk—and Jessie sits thinking of her father and 
mother with tears in her eyes: Why are they not 
there to-day? Around the room are spread all the 
little gifts her companions have given her—mere 
trifles for the most part, but pleasant tokens of the 
good-will she has awakened there, and the good name 
she leaves behind. ‘Everybody here remembers me, 
and is kind,’ thinks Jessie. ‘It is only my own 
family who forget me!’ 

Well, Jessie has plenty of new friends now, and, 
for aught we know, may have learned to do without her 
parents’ love, since last we met her. There are many 
affections we count strong, that a six years’ absence 
would try; and letter-writing, as we most of us 
know, is but a poor bond, after all. 

So perhaps Jessie’s love is of a less ardent nature 
than it used to be. © 

She has not much time, however, for reflection on 
this or any other score. There is a sound of wheels 
on the gravel-path, and a carriage rolls up to the 
door. It is Mr Hale, one of Jessie’s guardians, who 
is come to take her away from school, and escort her 
to his own house at Hale Fields, where an archery 
meeting is to celebrate the day. 

Jessie bids farewell to her companions of six years, 
and, driving away in Mr Hale’s carriage, looks up at 
the schoolroom windows with dimmed eyes, and sees 
the old cathedral, all blurred by her tears, for the last 
time. But her eyes brighten ere long. There is a 
cheering influence in sunshine, green fields, and fresh 
air, hard to resist, and it was next to impossible to 
be dull, seated by Mr Hale’s side. The wealthy hop- 
grower’s genial face always did Jessie good. Sucha 
smile as his would have been a small annuity to a 
young physician, as a cheap and efficacious remedy 
for low-spirited patients. 

* Here we are,’ cried he, as the carriage turned into 
his gates at Hale Fields ; ‘here we are, all ready, you 
see 


Jessie beheld the tents and targets on the lawn, the 
servants hurrying to and fro, and the gardeners giving 
the last touches to their decorations. 

* Don’t fancy, Miss Jessie, this is all got up on your 
especial account. Other people can have birthdays 
besides you. Dick is nineteen to-day, and he means 
to share in the honours too. Here he comes. He’ll 
take you in to speak to Mrs Hale and the girls.’ 

Mr Richard Hale raised his wide-awake, and shook 
hands with Jessie. He had taught her to ride one 
holiday, and play chess another, so they were old 
friends. 

Mrs Hale was a stately woman, who kissed Jessie on 
her cheek, and bade her welcome with an air of polite 
patronage. Pride of birth was Mrs Hale’s failing. 
She had the misfortune to be the granddaughter of a 
baronet, and had a weakness for good blood ; hence 
she never took so kindly to Jessie as the rest of her 
family. Her husband, with a delicacy of feeling pecu- 
liar to him, had never divulged to any one the real 
facts of Jessie’s parentage; but Mrs Hale had formed 
a shrewd guess on the subject. 

To-day, there was even a more than usual amount 
of dignity in the good lady’s demeanour; her head 
was carried more erect, and her dress rustled more 
imposingly, as she swept by. A young lord was to be 

- her guest to-day, and, to meet him, some of the first 
families in the neighbourhood, and the élite of Canter- 
bury, had been invited to Hale Fields ; consequently, 


Mrs Hale’s reception of Jessie was quite a solemn 
| impressive sight. 


The daughters were rather more humble-minded, 
and being old school-fellows of Jessie, welcomed her 
right gladly. They were soon out in the garden 
together—all three glad to escupe from the drawi 
room, and have a few minutes’ chat before the bus’ 
of the day commenced. 

Jessie almost trembled when she heard of the grand 
doings that were to take place, and the grand people 
who were expected. But before her friends had half 
finished their confidences, the confab was broken up 
by Mr Dick Hale rushing down to the arbour where 
they sat, and summoning his sisters to their mother’s 


presence. 

‘Make haste, girls. There’s mother becom 
rigid with horror. His lordship has arrived, an 
nobody to receive him. Do, pray, go to her aid, or 
she’ll be speechless in five minutes.’ 

The two girls flew away to the house, and left 
Jessie to their brother. He stood and watched them 
with a laughing face. 

* Well, Miss Mallet, this is doing us honour, isn’t it? 
You and I are lucky folks to have such a birthday- 
keeping as this.’ 

‘ZI am lucky in having such friends, and such a 
home to-day. I little thought, though, when Mr Hale 
brought me over, that I should find such a gay 
assembly, or, perhaps’——- Jessie hesitated. 

‘Or, perhaps, you wouldn’t have come. Well, 
that’s very polite. I think I had better tell my father 
that you’d like to have the horses out again, and 
back to Canterbury. He’s sure to oblige you.’ 
Dick turned very red. 

*No; don’t talk nonsense. I didn’t mean, Richard, 
to—to’—— Jessie stammered, and stopped again. 

*To insult your guardian, eh ?’ said Dick, recover- 
ing his geod-humour, when he saw Jessie looked 
distressed. ‘You had better not let my mother hear 
you insinuate that you don’t care to meet her friends, 
Jessie. Oh, if you only knew what she’s gone 
through to get them together, and the management it 
has taken to avoid giving offence. Just imagine her 
position this morning, when the Romleys sent word 
they ’d be able to come after all, and we (unhappy 
wretches), on receiving their first note to decline, had 
invited their mortal enemies, the Cheesemans. The 
families are at daggers drawn, because young Romley, 
I suppose, wants to marry one of the Miss Cheeseman: 
and old Romley spurns the alliance, and swears he 
never consent. A pretty thing for an anxious hostess! 
—lI wish the Cheesemans were all at Jericho, I’m 
sure. I never wanted them to be invited here at all.’ 
Richard Hale looked really half annoyed. 

* Why not ?’ asked Jessie. 

‘Oh, because nobody knows who they are, or what 
they are. It’s said he was a tallow-chandler, and had 
a large fortune left him. They have just that cut. 
He has taken a large house near us. I don’t know 
them, you know. By the way, you don’t, I hope.’ 

Jessie had grown suddenly crimson, and Dick 
feared he had said something 

*No, I don’t know them.’ 

‘Oh, that’s right. That sort of origin always 
makes one suspicious.’ 

Quietly as Jessie had disclaimed acquaintance with 
the Cheesemans, there was such a sudden tumult in 
her heart, and such a singing in her ears, that for the 
next five minutes she heard not a word her companion 
said. 

‘There goes my father!’ suddenly cried Richard. 
‘He is looking for you, I know. Let’s follow him ; you 
have to be introduced to such a lot of people. I must 
be off too, or we shall have the Romleys falling foul of 
the Cheesemans, and there'll be blood spilt. Come 
along.’ 

They hastened away to the lawn. 

Everything wore a gala air there. The visitors 
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were arriving fast ; a splendid collation was laid out 
in one of the tents, and a band of music was playing 
under the mulberry-trees. The forthcoming archery 
féte at Hale Fields had been the talk of the 
neighbourhood for days past. 

Jessie was an object of considerable interest to the 
guests. She was said to be a sort of ward of Mr Hale’s, 
and very rich; also there was some mystery about her 
fortune. Had they known that it was a half-sovereign 
lent, years ago, by Mr Hale’s father to Zebedee Peck, 
the hop-picker boy, that had laid the foundation of 
this same fortune, they would perhaps have mani- 
fested less enthusiasm; but, being ignorant of this 
prosaic fact, several persons were very eager for an 
introduction. 

And now thie festivities commenced. Jessie was no 
archer, but she stood by and watched the sports, well 
pleased-when her old friend Mary Hale carried off the 
first prize of the day. 

Then followed the luncheon in the tent, and Mr 
Hale’s funny speech when he presented the oak-leaf 
crown to his daughter. 

After that came a dance on the lawn, when Jessie 
was his lordship’s partner, and when the band from 
Canterbury, under the influence of Mr Hale’s home- 
brewed, played such exhilarating quadrilles, that it 
was enough to set the very cows in the neighbouring 
fields doing L’été and La Poule. 

Blithe, however, as the music sounded to the merry- 
makers, there was one ear, not far off, to whom it 
brought no mirth. 

In the lane leading to Hale Fields, a solitary man 
was standing, with a stern, downcast face. It was 
Richard Mallet, who for the last hour had paced 
backwards and forwards in the lane. Six years had 
passed since he had seen his daughter. During all 
this time, he had kept to his resolution of never inter- 
fering with her education, and had never presented 
himself before her eyes. He had a purpose ever in 
view from which he had never swerved. 

He had come down to Canterbury by coach over- 
night, and finding, as he expected, that his daughter 
had that day quitted school, and gone over to Hale 
Fields with her guardian, he had followed them in 
order to carry out the purpose he had so long 
meditated. 

It was only within the last hour that his heart had 
failed him. 

Though Richard Mallet looked older and sterner, 
he was much the same man at heart. Time, how- 
ever, had wrought some changes in him. Though 
still in the prime of life, his hair was tinged with 
gray, and his face had a harder look than of old. He 
wore a better coat now, and had a black silk 
neckerchief fastened loosely round his throat. 

The horns and bugles of the Canterbury band 
swelled over the gardens, and the wind carried the 
hum and laughter of the guests to his ears. 

For the twentieth time, he stopped before the gates, 
and for the twentieth time, he turned away again. 

At last, with an angry exclamation at his own 
a, he opened the gates, and entered the 


*Mr Hale won’t be able to see you to-day, my man 
—he’s engaged, and can’t attend to business,’ called 
out the lodge-keeper as he went through the gates. 

* My business ain’t with Mr Hale,’ said Richard, 
looking at the man, whose red face shewed he had 
taken good care of himself in the general festivity. 

*Oh, it’s the back-door you want, is it? ake 
that first path, then, to the right.’ 

The man spoke with an insolent air. 

But Richard kept in the broad walk, and went on 
as before. Suddenly, he came to a stop. He had 
E& his own name pronounced by some one behind 


the high laurel-hedge at his side. 


‘Mallet? Ah, that’s her name, is it? Well, she 
is certainly good-looking. But they say, poor thing, 
her family is not recognisable. Is it true?’ | 

* Quite true. Mrs Hale has hinted as much to me 
herself. They do say her father is a common mason, 
and carries a hod on his shoulder to this day. But 


however that may be, they are vulgar people—that’s |} 


certain.’ 

Richard’s lips became white as death. 

‘What a mercy the child was removed from her 
friends in time!’ continued the first speaker. ‘ Really, 
no one would now suppose her to be of low origin. 
With her money, you know, she may expect to make 
a good match one day, and so get free of her former 
ties. What a good thing she fell into the hands of 
— Hales—quite providential. Ah, here comes our 

ost!” 

The ladies moved away; and Richard, with his 
teeth set, and his foot crushing the gravel under his 
heel, strode on to the house. 

One or two persons turned to look at him as he 
approached, but the majority of the guests were on 
the side-lawn, where the dancers were assembled and 
the marquee erected ; so he escaped observation. 

‘Is my daughter in?’ he inquired of the servant at 
the hall-door. 

He had walked straight up to the principal entrance. 
The man stared in surprise, and then, with a satirical 
glance at a waiter near, replied : 

*No, she ain’t, nor won’t be to-day, nor yet to- 
morrow. Your business ain’t partickler pressin’, I 
’ope ;’ and he winked at his companion. 

‘You ’ll please to keep a civil tongue in your head, 
and answer my question. Is Miss Mallet in?’ 

‘Miss Mallet? Yes, she’s about somewhere; but 
you can’t see her; that is, you—you’——- The man 
stammered, changed his tone, and stopped. Some- 
thing had warned him in time. 

*You’ll have the goodness to shew me into a room 
where I can speak to her, and then send and seek her.’ 

Without another word, the man led the way across 
the hall, and ushered Richard into the library. 

It was a handsome room—green and cool, with a 
large bow-window opening out into the garden, and 
an awning outside. Richard could see the gay 
company, and the band and tent, on the lawn. He 
caught sight of his own figure in a mirror opposite, 
but the contrast there did not trouble him. A 
strange self-control had come over him ; there was an 
iron resolution written on his face. 

He was standing gazing at the sacrifice of Iphigenia, 
in bronze, on the mantel-piece, and was striving to 
find out its meaning, when he heard footsteps ap- 
proaching. He turned, and a young lady and a 
gentleman entered the room through the window. 

It was Jessie and Mr Dick Hale. 

For one moment they both stared at the unex- 
pected visitor in surprise ; the next, Jessie gave a low 
ery and sprung forward: 

* Father!’ 

Richard Mallet’s arms were folded on his breast, 
his face was cold and unmoved; but at that one 
word his arms opened, and he strained her to his 
heart. 


Mr Dick Hale disappeared. 

‘Thou ain’t forgotten my face, then!’ said Richard, 
looking down at his daughter. ‘That ’s well. I didn’t 
know but how you might.’ 

Though he spoke coldly, his lip trembled cso he 
could scarcely articulate. 

‘Thou art changed since we met, girl. Instead of 
my poor lame lass, I find thee a lady grown.” He 
scanned her over at arm’s-length. 

‘I want to know, now, whether you are still my 
own child or not; I want to know whether they 
have changed your heart as well as your dress.— 
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Stay ; don’t speak yet: you may repent it. I have 
a question to ask you: I want to know whether you 
will leave these people, and come home to your 
mother and me—that’s the proof I want as to whether 
you are still my own child.’ 

Jessie’s eyes fell. There was something so cold 
» oe li her father’s voice, it made her heart 
shrin’ 

‘Think before you speak; there’s much depends 
upon it. Are you ready to leave these friends, and 
cast your lot with me? Are you prepared to live 
with those who are not clever and polished, but rough 
unedicated people. There is a deal to lose, but I 
think there is something to gain. We can give you 


love, Jessie, such as you may never find else’-——- He 
suddenly stopped. ‘ Answer me, my lass, which is it 
be—go or stay?’ . 


to 

*I’ll go, father.’ 

He loved her still; his last words had decided her 
in a moment. 

‘You'll go? And will you go contentedly? Will 
you go, fecling you ain’t ashamed o’ them you’ll have 
to live with?’ ‘ 

‘Father! why do you put these cruel questions to 
me? I have prayed to God to bring us together 
every night of my life. Ashamed! oh, you forget 
I am your child,’ 

Jessie hid her face in her hands, and wept. 

*You say you ain’t ashamed of me,’ said Richard, 
with a strange expression gathering over his face. 
*Then I’ll put your words to the test. Look at this 
hand; it’s rough and hard with labour ; my boots are 
thick and ugly; the linen on my back is coarse; my 
coat is badly cut; I don’t look like a gentleman— 
anybody may see that. Now, if you ain’t ashamed of 
me, common-looking as I be, take me out through 
that window on to the lawn amongst those people, 
and tell them I’m your father. Dare you do it? 
Dare you own me before ’em all? Speak out.’ 

Jessie turned deadly pale, and a spasm passed over 
her face. What was it her father asked? It was too 
much—too much. A hundred things forbade it: 
Mrs Hale’s pride, the opinion of her friends, and— 
worse than all!—Dick’s words that very day. She 
stood dumb and terrified. 

Her father saw her irresolution, and his breath 
com *You’ve had time to think. Dare you 

it?’ 

There was a moment’s silence, and then the struggle 
was at an end. She had counted the cost, and 
had triumphed. She passed her hand over her brow, 
and said: ‘ Yes, father, I dare. Come!’ 

She had reached the window, when her step faltered. 
Before her was the gay and brilliant assembly. She 
stood speli-bound at the sight, and a shiver passed 
over her. 

*You can’t, then—you can’t do it,’ whispered 
Richard hoarsely. Without another word, he stepped 
back, and turned, and left her alone. 

But ere he had gone five paces from her, Jessie was 
at his side: ‘ Father, forgive me; I have no fear.’ 

She put out her hand, looked up into his face 
radiant in her love, and led him straight to the 
window. The next moment they stood in the garden 
before all the people. 

Every eye was fixed on the young girl as she 
crossed the lawn with her companion, and walked up 
to the tent where Mr and Mrs Hale and a party of 
their friends (Canterbury grandees, and quiet old 
folks, who did not dance) were sitting. 

‘Who has Miss Mallet got with her?’ ‘What’a 
singular proceeding!’ ‘Is she escorting one of the 
nang to the tent?’ asked the young people on 

wn. 


Regardless of all comments, Jessie never stopped 
till she had reached the tent where her hostess sat. — 


Then and there, in a few simple words, she made 
known her father to Mrs Hale. 

A buzz of astonishment rose up around. Mrs Hale 
looked bewildered and confused; but, ere Jessie had 
done speaking, Mr Hale was at her side. 

‘This is your father, Jessie, is it? Then I am 
glad to make his acquaintance.’ Mr Hale held out 
his hand to Richard. ‘I have only seen you once 
before, Mr Mallet (it was when your uncle died); but 
I have not forgotten your behaviour then.’ 

Mr Hale’s prompt manner had spared anything like 
a scene, and relieved every one at once. 

‘Sir, I thank you; that’s kindly said. But let me 
explain how I come to intrude myself here.” Richard 
stood erect, and unembarrassed, with his hat off. ‘I 
ain’t a man to intrude myself anywhere, but I hada 
reason for coming here, which may be a wrong un, 
but which I couldn't help follerin’ out. For now 
goin’ on seven years, sir, I have been pining for the 
sight of my child, and all this time I have never 
meddled nor interfered with the edication I knew she 
ought to have. I come down here to-day, sir, to 
claim her, and see if she still loved me as she used to 
do; but I come, I’m afeard, in a sperit as might have 
led to no good. I had grown mistrustful, and thought 
she ’d be changed, and ashamed of me. So, when she 
comes into your parlour, where I was waitin’ for her 
just now, I steeled my heart again her, bonny as she 
looked, and felt jealous of her fine dress and lady 
ways. She said she was ready to go wi’ me, but she 
seemed to be frightened-like, I thought, and I doubted 
her still. So I said to her (it was a sudden thought 
that come, I don’t know how): “If you’ll cross that 
lawn hand in hand with me, and own me afore all 
those people, I’ll believe you love me as you ought.” 
Whereupon, sir, before I’d time to consider o’ what I 
asked (I wasn’t myself just then), she step out of the 
window, and brought me straight into your presence, 
without a murmur or a blush. And God love her for 
it! And so He will.—It was a right noble act, though 
I hadn’t ought to have asked it.’ 

Jessie hid her face on her father’s arm, and he 
stopped. 

Every one was silent. The simple earnestness of 
the man, and his erect yet modest bearing, had 
touched all present. 

‘Mr Mallet,’ said an old gentleman coming forward, 
‘I admire and sympathise with your conduct. May 
God bless your daughter.’ 

The old clergyman, a high dignitary of the church, 
laid his hand on Jessie’s arm, and led her to a seat. 

‘Let me shake hands with you, Mr Mallet. I 
honour both your head and your heart.’ 

It was his lordship who spoke. Yes; Mrs Hale 
might stare, and refuse to credit the evidence of her 
senses ; but there was her noble guest actually shaking 
hands with a man without gloves! When a right 
reverend dean and a peer’s son had thus openly 
acknowledged the stone-mason, no one was afraid of 
losing caste by addressing him. 

Jessie and her father would probably have become 
lions, had they not stolen off, through Dick Hale’s 
agency, to a quiet parlour, where they were left alone 
to themselves. 

Of course, the archery féte at Hale Fields was long 
remembered in the neighbourhood, and gained con- 
siderable éclat from what certain ladies pleased to 
term ‘the romantic incident’ that terminated the 
day. 


One summer evening, some few years later, a family 
group was assembled about the shade of a sycamore, 
in front of a pretty farmhouse in Devonshire. 

The garden overlooked the sea, and, from the seat 
under the sycamore, the white, bird-like sails of the 


fishing-boats coming up with the tide, and the ~~ % 
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hull of a Plymouth steamer in the distance, with its 
smoke-plume trailing along the horizon, were visible. 

It was Richard Mallet and his family who were 
assembled in the garden at the Cliff Farm. 

The father, with a roll of paper on his knee, and 
pencil and compasses in hand, was planning some 
improvements for the farm-yard. His wife, busy 
with her knitting, sat at a little distance. One of the 
boys lay on the grass at his mother’s feet, reading to 
her; the other was watching the Plymouth steamer 
through a telescope. Jessie, alone with her father, on 
the bench under the tree, sat with her hands clasped 
idly before her, and her face fixed on the sea. She 
looked very pretty in that thoughtful attitude. 

‘Father,’ she said suddenly, ‘I was just thinking 
how strangely good has come out of evil in our two 
lives. Uncle Zeb’s wicked intentions seemed to have 
carried with them their own frustration. He has 
knit us closer together than ever. I think I should 
never have known how much I loved you, had I not 
been separated from my home all those years; and I 
certainly never could have known how much you 
loved me.’ 

Jessie took hold of her father’s hand, as she spoke, 
and looked at him with unutterable affection. 

*Yes, Jessie, good has come out of evil in our lives, 
as you say. And I think people would often have 
less power to injure us than they have, were we but 
true to ourselves. As long as you and me remained 
so, Uncle Zeb’s curse could never have done us any 
harm. We want more faith in one another, Jessie, 
and in the goodness of our own hearts, and then we’d 
see less coldness and disunion than there is in the 
world. But I mustn’t preach; it’s only your mother 
who says I’m as good as the parson, or who thinks 
me as clever, bless her heart!’ He looked towards 
his wife with a fond smile. ‘ Holloa, what are they 
up to there! See, there’s Phil shouting like mad !’ 

There was evidently great excitement amongst 
the mother and her boys. 

‘There he goes, father. There’s the gentleman 
who took us out fishing the other day, and jumped 
overboard when Ned fell into the water!’ 

A stranger was standing near the edge of the cliff 
beyond the garden-wall. 

‘Ob, do run and ask him to come in,’ said 
the mother. ‘I have seen him there nearly every 
night this week, and wondered who he could be. To 
think I didn’t know him! You go too, Jessie; you ’ll 
know how to thank him. Here’s your hat.’ 

Jessie took her father’s arm, and they set off for 
the cliff As they drew near the stranger, Jessie 
suddenly grasped tight hold of her father’s arm. ‘O 
stop, father—stop! Look, he’s coming this way !’ 

Jessie had recognised the figure before her—it was 
that of Mr Dick Hale. 

He had been prowling about the neighbourhood for 
some days past, in a secret sort of way, quite unlike 
his usual open behaviour. Wild-ducks had been the 
ostensible object of his wanderings, as the gun upon 
his shoulder gave evidence of; but the sea-fowl 
appeared only to frequent one part of the coast, and 
was the immediate neighbourhood of the Cliff 

‘arm. 

It required no great amount of persuasion upon 
Mrs Mallet’s part to induce Mr Dick Hale to enter 
the house, and to stay and take supper afterwards. 
And as, upon returning to his inn at midnight, he 
decided to remain another week in the neighbourhood, 
it is to be presumed he spent a pleasant evening. 


A few years further on, and we again take a peep 
at a family group at the Cliff Farm. 

But this time they are assembled by a winter’s fire, 
with the wind rumbling in the chimney, and the waves 
beating on the beach below. 


A gray-haired old man is going to tell a Christmas 
story to his grand-children. Grandfather has seen 
strange changes since his youth, and can tell strange 
stories too. 

*Let it be something true, grandfather,’ says a 
bright-eyed little girl on his knee. 

* And let it have a terrible name,’ says Dick, a fine 
boy of nine. 

‘Suppose, then, I tell you your mother’s history,’ 
says grandfather, looking at the young matron sitting 
by her husband’s side. 

*Yes, grandfather, tell them that,’ replies the 
children’s father. 

‘But mother’s history won't be a story,’ cries Dick. 

*It will be as good,’ says grandfather; ‘and as you 
want a terrible name to it, Dick, suppose we call it 
A Dead Man's Revenge!’ 


A CHAPTER ON EYES. 


Tne organisations by virtue of which the five senses 
are enabled to convey their ministrations to the 
sentient part of us, are all interesting of their kind; 
but neither the mechanism of the ear, nor the 
organism of taste, of smell, or of touch, is so full of 
interest as the structure of the eye. 

The fact is, that the organisation of the other four 
senses is too complex, too anatomical to awaken 
popular sympathy. One cannot sit down and dissect 
the nerves of taste; still more difficult for any but an 
anatomist is it to appreciate the organism of smell, 
hearing, and touch. The mechanism of seeing is 
more obvious. Nature, we may say—slightly invert- 
ing the truth—has so exactly copied the structure 
of telescopes and similar optical instruments in the 
construction of eyes, that even the most ignorant of 
anatomy may sit down and appreciate her adaptations. 

The eyes of all mammalia are pretty much alike, 
so that having examined any one, the construction 
of any other will be manifest. Certain minor 
distinctions, indeed, there are, such as in cats, for 
example—animals whose eyes are seen to have a slit- 
like pupil, closing in proportion as the light is strong, 
and opening at dusky twilight to the uttermost, so as 
to catch any little glimmering ray; whence the 
notion has arisen that cats see best in utter darkness 
—a mistake, nevertheless: much light, cats do not 
require to see with, but some they must have. 

When we contemplate the eye of any mammal—of an 
ox or a sheep, for example—the following succession 
of parts is recognisable. Omitting a certain delicate 
membrane, the presence of which none but an anatom- 
ist could discover—first of all, in front comes the 
transparent horny shield termed cornea; next comes 
a cavity filled with transparent fluid, and divided into 
two compartments by a perforated transverse curtain. 
The curtain itself is called the ‘iris,’ on account 
of the play of colours always seen upon it; and the 
perforation, the functions of which are very import- 
ant, constitutes the central spot so conspicuous 
in the eye and termed ‘the pupil.” Behind the 
pupil is what anatomists term the czystalline lens—a 
sort of spectacle-glass, the intention of which is to 
concentrate rays of light to a focus on the net-work 
of optic nerve delicately ramified some little distance 
behind—separated from it, nevertheless, by a thick 
transparent humour. Upon this net-work, termed the 
retina, the images of things to be rendered visible 
are projected. The eye, of an ordinary mammal—is 
especially beautiful to contemplate, inasmuch as it 
shews an arrangement of which telescopes and 


microscopes are almost exact es, 


copi 
Every person must have remarked the facility pos- 
sessed by all ordinary eyes of directing themseives 
hither and thither, the head itself remaining immov- 


able. I despair of conveying to the reader a notion 
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of the beautiful mechanism by which this is effected. 
To acquire that knowledge, an eye must be skilfully 
dissected in its socket, from beliind. All the 
various kinds of motion of which ordinary eyes are 
susceptible, are effected by muscles stowed away in 
the socket. The acts of turning to the right, upwards, 
downwards, as well as rolling, are all accomplished by 
specific muscles. Contemplate now the admirable 
mechanism for keeping the eyes moist, without which 
provision, the sight would wax dim and difficult. Care- 
fully bedded away in the outer corner of each eye- 
socket, there is a little glandular apparatus, specially 
designed for the manufacture and supply of the 
moisture in question. This moisture is no other 
than tears. On all ordinary occasions, this tear- 
liquid diffuses itself over the eyeballs in a thin sheet, 
spread out in this manner by the constantly closing 
eyelids. When this constant alternate opening and 
closing of the eyelids is interfered with—as, for 
example, during sleep—the tears have to find their 
way from the external to the internal corner of the 
eye in a different fashion, to the explanation of which 
the reader’s attention is now required. The upper 
and lower eyelids, notwithstanding they seem to be 
capable of actual juncture, only touch, nevertheless, 
at the edge of their extreme external rim. Inter- 
nally, their edges diverge so considerably, that be- 
tween the external touching edges and the front of the 
eyeball protected by them, a triangular canal is left, 
along which the tear-moisture passes from the exter- 
nal to the internal corner of the eye. There arrived 
at last, a little duct awaits it, leading quite down into 
the cavity of the nose. Through this duct the tear- 
liquid escapes, after it has done its lubricating duty. 

Except under circumstances of deep and peculiar 
excitement, the tear-liquid is not supplied to the eyes 
faster than the little channels between the two lids 
and the aperture leading down to the nose can give 
exit to it. Occasionally, the development of tear- 
liquid is too rapid to permit this way of disposal ; 
then the tear-liquid overflows its banks, escapes from 
between the eyelashes, and trickles over the cheek; 
then we have veritable weeping. Fishes cannot cry ; 
of this, one may-rest assured. Having no lachrymal 
gland, they cannot secrete tears. Of what use would 
have been a tear-generating apparatus to creatures 
whose eyes, throughout their whole system, are bathed 
in water? 

Fishes, moreover, have no eyelids. They do not 
need them, having no tear-liquid to be distributed ; 
and if by chance any particle of grit or impurity 
should fall upon the eye of a fish, the very best con- 
ditions to effect its removal are supplied by a copious 
ablution of water. 

From fishes which have no eyelids, to birds which 

two for each eye, the distance is great indeed. 
Beside the ordinary or external eyelid which birds 
possess in common with mammalia, they have also a 
peculiar inner eyelid, termed the membrana nictitans 
by anatomists. Its motions are far more rapid 
than those of the external eyelid; in fact, its wink- 
ings are almost lightning-like in their rapidity. The 
great use of the membrana nictitans is obviously to 
protect birds against the chances of getting floating 
particles of hard substances into their eyes, a sort of 
accident to which they are especially liable, owing to 
the rapidity of their flight through the atmosphere. 

It must not be imagined that all living beings are 
supplied with eyes made up of complex humours and 
lenses—a contractile perforated iris situated in front. 
If, for example, we magnify the ocular appendages of 
a common house-fly, we should never discover—how- 
ever considerable the magnifying power brought to 
bear—we should never discover the sort of eye- 
organism I have already described. We should Gnd 

optical appendage nevertheless, the 


nature of which is — A multiplying-glass is 
a common toy enough—not a magnifyii or len 
which simply makes things look pone than they 
really are, but a block of glass cut into facets, and 
which multiplies the visual representations of the 
thing observed by as many times as there are facets 
on the glass. Now, the ocular appendages of flies are 
of this very type. Although their eyes are fixed and 
immovable, the necessity still exists in them, as in 
other creatures, for looking about in many directions, 
and therefore a sort of multiplying eye has been 
given to them. The facets of this multiplying appar- 
atus are many thousands in number, all tending in 
different directions; wherefore a common house-fly 
may be said to look habitually many thousand ways 
at once. Perhaps most people have experienced t 
difficulty of getting on the blind side of a fly ; indeed, 
flies have no blind sides; the compound eyes with 
which they are furnished, though immovable, have a 
scope of vision to which our own more elaborate visual 
organs can advance no pretensions. 

The multiplying eye may be called the distinctive 
insect eye. Though a common house-fly has been 
chosen for convenience’ sake, nevertheless certain 
larger members of the insect tribe—dragon-flies, for 
example—display the multiplying eye to still greater 
advantage. To recognise thoroughly the beauty of 
a house-fly’s visual organs, a microscope, or, at any 
rate, a magnifying-glass, is necessary. Otherwise is 
it, however, with the eyes of a dragon-fly. In them 
the multiplying facets are so large, and shine so 
resplendently in the sunbeams, that simple inspection 
of them without optical aid is all we require. 

Let no person make a spider the subject of micro- 
scopic observation, to the end of discovering those mul- 
tiplying eyes. The most inquisitive microscopist could 
not find them. Spiders, it is to be remembered, are 
not insects, though usually called so. Truly speak- 
ing, they range above insects, because of some well- 
marked peculiarities. They do not possess the insect 
or multiplying eye, for example; and they breathe by 
lungs, whereas the breathing of insects is performed 
after another fashion. Spiders are altogether more 
highly organised than insects, wherefore they possess 
a higher type of eye. The ocular apparatus of spiders 
is more like that of mammalian animals. Better pro- 
vided than the latter, however, each spider 
more than one pair of eyes, though the exact number 
differs in different species. No wonder a spider can 
observe so well; no wonder a poor fly once caught 
in the net, so rarely escapes its spider enemy. 

The very simplest form of eye an animal can 
have is a little dot of optic nerve, without 
lens, or anything of the sort. Of this kind are 
the eyes of leeches and snails, animals whose visual 
perceptions must be very dull indeed, although 
doubtless sufficient for their necessities. Perceptions 
of light-and darkness, such eyes are cognizant of; 
perhaps, too, of colour; but so far as anatomists 
can understand and interpret the mysteries of 
their organisation, these rudimentary eyes must be 
totally incompetent to realise the nice perceptions 
of form. That beautiful eye-appendage, the retina, 
together with its pupil, in addition to the function 
—the only one usually attributed to it—of admitting 
the amount of light proper for correct vision, has also 
another and scarcely less necessary function, that of 
rendering the outlines of bodies perceptible: in other 
words, of distinguishing forms. 

As regards perceptions of colour, notices in many 
popular journals, and an ingenious treatise by 
Professor George Wilson, have given prominence of 
late to the defect commonly and appropriately known 
as colour-blindness ; namely, the inability to perceive 
certain colours, or, at any rate, to individualise them. 
The late celebrated chemist, Dr Wollaston, furnished 
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an example of colour-blindness; and the still more 
celebrated chemist, Dr Dalton, .2 example of the 
same defect in a still higher degree. Dalton’s peculi- 
arity was in no respect more prominently demonstrated 
than in his inability to perceive red as red should be. 
It looked to him as being a sort of dirty neutral tint 
—mud colour, as he designated it; and writing from 
London to a friend in Manchester concerning the 
beauty of some metropolitan ladies he had seen, their 
faces were described as having a tint of sky-blue. 
Nevertheless, Dalton thought the ladies pretty ! 


LEGAL FACETI&. 


Tuenre is nothing, we imagine, more refreshing in the 
close atmosphere of a crowded court of justice, and to 
the tired minds of its occupants, than the interruption 
of the monotony of some long dull trial by a witticism 
from the witness-box. Dull faces brighten up ; horse- 
hair wigs, sleepily reclined over the bar-table, are 
raised; the weary jurymen freshen up; and the 
great emblem of sovereignty, the judge himself, con- 
descends to expand his solemn visage into a wintry 
smile. In such a case, the counsel sees in a moment 
that he has hit upon a little vein of wit, which he 
proceeds to burrow and mine in every direction, 
extracting therefrom that most precious material 
* amusement.’ 

But a careful man must the counsel aforesaid be 
in these mining operations, for scarcely a more danger- 
ous being exists than your witty witness. A man, 
when elevated with the applause which greets a good 
saying, may follow it up with something else, intensely 
amusing to himself, but which has the effect of dis- 
concerting his own counsel, and of materially damag- 
ing, if not of wholly destroying, his own chance of 
success. 

The legitimate object of a witty remark from the 
witness-box, is generally conceded to be the flooring 
of the counsel who is conducting the inquiry—an 
operation which, we need scarcely say, requires pecu- 
liar skill and dexterity, and which is of course only 
advantageous during cross-examination. 

Two of the best instances with which we can 
present the reader of this feat having been signally 
accomplished, occurred to two profound lawyers, both 
of whom now adorn the judicial bench. 

At the Cambridge Spring Assizes 1838, a person 
was accused of stealing a watch from the bedroom of 
Mr George Paynter, at Wallingham, Cambridgeshire ; 
and on tlie trial, the following little conversation took 
place during the cross-examination of the prosecutor. 

Counsel. ‘ Where do you live?’ 

Witness. ‘ At Wallingham; but I am not a Wall- 
ingham man.’ 

* What are you?’ 

*An engineer. I was apprenticed to Henry 
Maudesley, partner to Sir Isambert Brunel, of 

mes Tunnel notoriety.’ 

* Well, what else are you?’ 

* Why, I am a gunsmith, locksmith, and bell-hanger, 
iron arm and lathe maker; edge-tool maker; watch 
and clock maker, and repairer; mathematical instru- 
ment maker; weighing hine, scale and steelyard 
maker ; knife-maker and grinder; publican and 
licensed victualler ; and an old man-of-war’s-man; 
and was engaged in the glorious action between the 
Shannon and the Chesapeake.” 

* Are you not a conjuror as well?’ 

*O yes, that Iam; and if you are willing, I will 
shew you one or two of my tricks.’ 

* What can you do?’ 

* Well, if you wil allow me, and not consider I am 
insulting, I will tell you.’ 

* Oh, certainly ; go on.’ 


‘Then, if you will just take off your wig, and get 
the gentleman next you to grease your head, I will 
swallow you whole, and then you will be no more 
trouble to yourself, nor to any one else!’ 

Counsel. ‘You may stand down, sir.’ 

The other incident we alluded to is of more recent 
date (1856), and rather singularly, the witness was a 
clergyman. 

Scene, a crowded court; rial, an action on the 
warranty of a horse, commonly called a horse cause. 
Witness, a clergyman, who has sworn in his exami- 
nation in chief that in his opinion the horse was 
sound, 

Counsel. Well, you don’t know anything about 
horses? You're a parson, you know. 

Witness. I have a good deal of knowledge respect- 
ing horses. 

Counsel. You think you have, I daresay, but we 
may think otherwise. I wonder, now, whether you 
know the difference between a horse and a cow. 

Witness. Yes, I daresay I do. 

Counsel. Now then, sir, tell the jury the difference 
between a horse and a cow. 

Witness. Gentlemen, one great difference between 
these two animals is, that one has horns and the 
other has not—much the same difference, gentlemen, 
that exists between a bull and a bully (turning to 
counsel). (Roars of laughter, judge joining.) 

Counsel (very angrily). I daresay you thought that 
very funny, sir? 

Witness. Well, I don’t think it was bad, and several 
of the audience seem to be of the same opinion. 

Counsel. Very likely, but perhaps you have before 
now heard the remark that ‘ one fool makes many.’ 

Witness. I hope, sir, you don’t intend to include 
his lordship in that flattering remark. 

Judge to Counsel. Go on, sir, in a proper manner 
with your examination. Iam surprised at you. 

Of course the counsel sat down, and the witness 
left the court with the happiness of having completely 
discomfited the opposite side, and escaped perhaps a 
rigid cross-examination. 

We remember another nice little reply made by a 
witness, a chemist, called to prove the badness of the 
gas supplied by a certain gas company. One of his 
statements was that the ceilings in his house were so 
disfigured that he had to have them whitewashed. 

Counsel. Well, sir, and was anything whitewashed 
beside your ceilings. 

Witness. Yes, sir, two of the directors of your Com- 
pany were. 

Germane to the facetia of witnesses themselves are 
laughable remarks made by judges and counsel, upon 
innocent answers to no less innocent questions, At 
such witty replies, perhaps the greatest adept was 
the late excellent judge, Mr Baron Alderson, Very 
seldom indeed did any trial of slight or of grave im- 
portance take place before him, in which the audience 
was not convulsed with laughter at some extraordi- 
nary remark emanating from the judge. We do not 
for a moment attempt to defend the learned baron 
from the charges which have perhaps very properly 
been brought forward against him of doing away 
with that dignity which is so great an ornament to 
the bench; but we consider that the jokes having 
been made, and being some of them pretty good, we 
are doing no harm in retailing them. 

A jprisoner was once tried before the Baron for 
stealing a saw, and in his defence urged that he only 
took it in joke. 

‘And pray, prisoner, how far might you carry it 
from the prosecutor’s house?’ asked the judge. 

‘Perhaps two miles, my lord.’ 

‘Ah, that was carrying a joke a good deal too far; 
so the sentence of the court upon you is,’ &c. 

Another time we recollect a juryman begging to 
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excused from attendance, on the ground of deaf- 
ness. 

‘Why, you can hear me speak,’ said his lordship. 

‘That’s true enough, my lord; but I have to turn 
my head round very awkwardly, for I am quite deaf 
with one ear.’ 

*Oh, then, certainly, sir, you are excused,’ replied 
the Baron with mock solemnity, ‘a juryman ought 
undoubtedly to hear both sides.’ 

The judge we are speaking of had, in general, a 
very profound dislike to scientific witnesses, espe- 
cially of the medical profession, called upon to give 
an opinion upon the evidence they had heard in court ; 
and he rarely failed in proposing some curious ques- 
tion to them, which eventually proved a floorer. 
At one time he took up the assertion of an eminent 
medical practitioner, that ‘in ali cases of de&’th by 
violent means, a post-mortem examination would 
throw light upon the actual cause of the decease.’ 

‘And pray, sir,’ asked the judge, ‘if I were dis- 
covered lying on the highway with my head severed 
from my body, what particular light would a post- 
mortem examination throw upon the cause of my 
death ?” 

At the end of a very long examination of another 
celebrated medical man, who had been called upon to 
establish the incompetency of a deceased testator 

“to make a will, the witness unfortunately said that 
he believed ‘all persons were subject to temporary 
fits of insanity.’ 

‘And when they are in them,’ asked the judge, 
‘are they aware of their state?’ 

‘Certainly not, my lord,’ was the reply; ‘they 
believe all they do and say, even if nonsensical, to 
be perfectly right and proper.’ 

*Good Lord!’ exclaimed Alderson, ‘then here have 

T taken no less than thirteen pages of notes of your 

evidence, and, after all, you may be in a fit of 
temporary insanity, talking nonsense, and believing 
it to be true!’ 

Next in order to Baron Alderson, as a ‘judicial 
joker,’ we must place the late Honourable Mr Justice 
Maule, whose bon mots indeed generally exceeded in 
wit and pungency those of the learned baron, although 
every attempt at a repetition of them on paper must 
necessarily be most imperfect, owing to the absence 
of the extraordinary tone and gesticulation with 
which they were ever wont to be accompanied. 

‘Where do you live?’ asked a counsel of a police- 
man in plain clothes. 

‘T, sir? Iam in the hens’ (N division). 
| *Very good: then I'll put on my notes that you 

| reside in the poultry !’ quietly remarked the judge. 

Of course, such a joke as this was far too subtle 
to be appreciated by half the people in court; and 
indeed the general inconvenience met with in this 
learned judge’s remarks was, that they were rather 
above the comprehension of ordinary minds, and did 
not always accomplish the object for which they 
were specially intended. Such was the effect in his 
witty summing up of a certain Wiltshire case. A 
prisoner was indicted for cutting and wounding the 

utor, with intent to do him some grievous 
bodily harm; and other counts in the indictment 
varied the intents, bringing the offence at last to one 
of unlawful wounding only, the punishment for which 
is vastly less than for the graver crime. A most 
murderous assault having been clearly proved, the 
prisoner’s counsel contented himself with arguing 
that no malice had been proved to exist in the 
prisoner’s mind, and that the offence of ‘unlawful 
wounding’ was the only one of which he could be 
convicted. The learned judge, in summing up, said: 

*Gentlemen of the jury, the facts are undisputed ; 

the Jaw laid down by the learned counsel is quite 

correct. If, therefore, you think that the prisoner 
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ripped up the prosecutor’s abdomen, allowing his 
bowels to fall through the wound, without any 
intention of doing him grievous bodily harm, but 
merely by way of slightly annoying him, you will 
find him guilty of unlawful wounding, The jury, 
wholly unperceiving the irony conveyed in this 
charge, acted upon what they considered to be the 
advice of counsel and judge, and acquitted the 
prisoner of the graver offence ! 

We may here mention incidentally Justice Maule’s 
dislike at all times to clear the court of females when 
eases of an indelicate nature were being tried. 
* Women had no occasion whatever to be in court,’ he 
would say; ‘and if they came there, he was not 
going to bother himself about sending them out!’ 
Notwithstanding this seeming indifference, however, 
he at all times took very good care, by some direct 
or indirect remark, to let them know how much he 
disliked their attendance, at a time when modesty 
should have led them elsewhere. 

‘I am very sorry,’ we once heard him say to a 
young female, who hesitated much in giving some 
very unpleasant evidence—‘I am very sorry to have 
to enforce such an examination as this; it must of 
course be painful to any decent person, but the ends 
of justice require it; and not only so, but all the well- 
dressed females you see on either side of me, have 
come a long way to hear that which pains you so 
much to utter.’ 

We need hardly say the bench was clear in a very 
few moments. 

On another occasion, he said to a policeman who 
disliked repeating some very disgusting conversation : 
‘Go on, go on, my good man, you need not mind me, 
and these ladies enjoy it!’ 

On a third occasion, during the progress of a trial 
of a very peculiar nature, an officer, noticing several 
ladies in court, and being ignorant of the learned 
baron’s peculiarity, exclaimed: ‘ All females must be 
good enough to leave the court.’ 

* All decent females have left long ago!’ exclaimed 
the judge. 

Satire was, indeed, the distinguishing element in 
all the jocular remarks of Justice Maule, and the 
lashes from such a whip were by no means easy to 
bear. 

To a young attorney’s clerk, who, at his lordship’s 
chambers, politely intimated that he thought the 
judge had no power to make a particular order, he 
said: ‘O pray don’t trouble yourself to talk about 
my power—that you know nothing about; if you 
don’t like the order, and think it will relieve your 
mind to do so, go outside and call me a fool; but 
don’t do it in here, or else I must have the 
unpleasantness of committing you.’ 

Another excellent remark has been so often repeated 
that we almost fear to ‘dish it up’ again. ‘Maule,’ 
said a somewhat vain, although profoundly learned 
judge, speaking to our witty friend as he was quietly 
taking his lunch of bread and cheese in the judges’ 
private room—‘ Maule, why do you drink beer ?’ 

*To bring my mind down to a level with the other 
judges,’ was the immediate reply. 

We remember being one day in the Court of 
Common Pleas, where an intricate point relative to 
the true construction of a plea was being debated, 
when, after ‘bottling up’ his indignation for some 
time, the judge we are speaking of thus delivered 
himself: 

‘It is the pleader’s own fault, that we have in court 
one half the litigation that exists. Why, in this 
very plea, there is a sentence wholly unintelligible, 
ewing to the presence of three very unwarrantable 
words—the plaintiff is said to have done certain acts 
“behind the defendant’s back.” Now, what is meant 
by this sentence? Of course you will say it means 
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“ without his knowledge,” but this is a most fallacious 
answer. If a 9-pounder gun were fired behind the 
back of the special pleader who drew this plea, would 
that be without his knowledge, I wonder! J should 
say not. I never like these fanciful terms in serious 
matters; Iam pestered with them at chambers. Why, 
only the other day, I had to read an affidavit in 
which the deponent swore that “she was so frightened, 
she could have crept into a nut-shell;” my only 
wonder is she didn’t follow it up with the assertion, 
that she “verily believed she should have done 
so, had a nut-shell been there to receive her.”’ 

The only other anecdote we have room for, is 
connected with a trial for a very serious offence, in 
which the prisoner, after conviction, being called 
upon in the usual manner before judgment was 

, answered: ‘May Heaven strike me dead, my 
if I know anything about it.’ There was perfect 
silence in court for nearly a minute, every one looking 
at the judge, and wondering what was to come next. 
At last came this startling address: ‘ Prisoner at the 
bar, Providence not thinking fit to interfere in your 
ease, the sentence of the court upon you is, that you 
be transported beyond the seas for the period 
fifteen years.’ 


TWO LETTERS FROM THE LEVANT. 


LETTER Il. 

Berore I give you an account of what remains of 
the ancient Sardis, to which we made an expedition 
a few days since, it would be well to describe to you 
our head-quarters, Smyrna. I took one of the army 
of guides who harass you from dawn to eve; and he 
first conducted me through the intricacies of the 
several bazaars. They are extremely dirty, and so 
narrow, that a string of camels passing through with 
their cumbrous bales of merchandise on either side 
completely blocks up the passage. When a stoppage 
thus takes place, the animals lie down and suffer the 
impatient passengers to walk over them and their 
lading, for the whole length of the train. These 
bazaars are all covered in, more or less imperfectly, 
and have gates at each end, which are secured at 
night when no one remains within. The shops or 
booths at each side are small, and quite open in front, 
to within about two feet of the ground; the great 
shutter by which it is secured, lifting up like a port- 
lid, leaves the whole of the interior exposed, as well 
as the proprietor himself, sitting cross-legged amidst 
his wares, within reach of every article, ready to 
serve his customers, who stand without. 

There are many bazaars, and each is devoted to the 
sale of the same description of article throughout. 
Thus, in one I found dried fruits and sweetmeats; in 
another, all kinds of silk manufacture; in a third, 
cotton stuffs of every description; in a fourth, pipes 
and pipe-sticks of all varieties, but no tobacco, for 
which I had to go to another place. Here were arms 
new and old, Khorassan sabres and Damascene 
yataghans; rifles inlaid with silver, and beautifully 
ornamented. There, in a bazaar with scarce room for 
two to pass each other, and ankle-deep in mud, were 
operatives in the costliest metals, squatted by their 
charcoal stoves, and smoking their tchibouques. Of 
the wealth of these no idea can be formed from their 
outward appearance. There is no show; nothing is 
produced till it is required by a purchaser, real or 


pretended, when they will bring forth from about 


ornaments of solid gold. Exposed, there is only a 
small case of jewellery, as if to shew their calling, 
containing nothing of much value. Diamonds, wher- 
ever they may come from, are very plentiful, and not 
badly set. The mixture of gold and silver in the 
same article of plate is much prized here, though not 
to my individual taste. The shopkeepers are manu- 
facturers and mechanics, as well as salesmen, and 
carry on the business of selling and making in the 
same booth. 

There is a bazaar for anything and everything, 
but it is hard to deal with the Turks and Arme- 
nians without interpreters; and there are Jews, 
‘cozening Jews,’ who are certain to cheat the pur- 
chaser, receiving a percentage from the dealer upon 
the sum laid out as a matter of course. I saw some 
handsome Turkey carpeting sold at about a dollar 
per two square feet, and some beautiful Persian rugs 
of the most brilliant colour at about double that 
price. I visited the vapour-bath and the slave- 


of market, the Greek churches, Catholic chapels, Jewish 


synagogues, and Turkish mosques, and I refreshed 
myself at a café—al fresco—with a narghileh and 
sherbet at the caravan bridge. Having thus reached 
the extremity and outskirts of the town, and the 
cemeteries which partly enclose it, I turned back, 
and crossed through a labyrinth of streets to the 
glass bazaar, where is an enormous quantity of the 
German kind, coloured and gilded to suit the Turkish 
taste. 

The town of Smyrna is backed on the south by 
a fine grassy elevation. The declivity of this hill 
is still occupied by the healthier and better situated 
quarters of the Turks and Jews; and, on the summit, 
quite alone, stand the ruins of a fort built by a Greek 
emperor about the year 1224. These old walls, from 
which an excellent view of the city is obtained, 
enclose a considerable space, and have within them 
large subterranean magazines, beneath groined arches 
supported by square pillars. These places are choked 
with the rubbish of ages; but some stone-baths are 
yet visible, and a very remarkable colossal head 
fixed in a niche in the wall, supposed by some to 
represent Apollo, and by others to be the Amazon 
Smyrna, from whom the town received its name. 

A few old rusty guns upon the rampart yet enable 
the Turks to ‘make it sunset’ during the fast of the 
Ramazan, when their welcome report permits the 
faithful to commence a repast which they may 
long to any hour of the night, and conclude with 

and opium sufficient to stupify them, from 
sunrise wntil the cannon’s roar again releases them 
from total abstinence. 

‘Smyrna the beautiful,’ ‘the glory of Ionia,’ ‘the right 
eye of Asia Minor,’ appears a mass of red-tile roofing, 
with numerous white minarets rising high above 
it; with here and there clumps of cypresses that 
mark where intramural burial-grounds are not pro- 
hibited. To the right, above the head of the gulf, 
and inland of Smyrna, a beautiful plain spreads itself 
to the foot of the mountain by which the whole is 
distantly enclosed. This plain is thick strewn with 
vineyards and gardens, and is abundantly productive 
of vegetables and fruits. It is pleasantly shaded with 
olives, pomegranates, and magnificent plane-trees, 
and watered with innumerable streams. 

Descending from this place with one Borgo, a 
Jew, who had attached himself to our company, I 
accepted an invitation to his house. The appearance 
of his mean and ruined domicile gave little hope 
of such comfort as was within. He ushered me into 
an elegant divan, softly carpeted, and full of ottomans; 
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| Legion—shew a taste for ornament and colour; and 


here we found his brother, both their wives, and the 
widow of a third brother just dead of the plague; all 
young and handsome, but with unbecoming head- 
dresses tied under the chin, and concealing every lock 
of their hair; their complexions were remarkably 
fair and transparent, and their eyes dark and ani- 
mated; thus are most-of the Jewish and Turkish 
Smyrnese beauties in their youth, but in middle age 
they grow tallowish in face and coarse every way. 

We were treated with sweetmeats, wine and coffee, 
and, while smoking our pipes, were entertained by the 
brothers, who played the guitar and a sort of violin 
with seven strings (a remarkably fine-toned instru- 
ment), and sung Greek and Turkish songs. “When 
this was all over, however, our hospitable friends 
gave us to understand that they were open to take 
from us whatever we thought adequate remunemtion ; 
and receiving from me—I threw it at them—a handful 
of piastres, they struck up a merry sort of duet, and 
played us down stairs and into the street. 

These Jews were very rich and well to do, but they 
could not resist the chance of doing a little ‘ stroke of 
business’ even when entertaining their guests. 

In perambulating the streets of Smyrna, nothing 
strikes you more forcibly than the extraordinary 
variety of costume. The flowing robes of the Turks, 
Armenians, and Jews, looking rich and gaudy despite 
of their filthy state of dirt, are there, in great variety 
and splendour; elegant turbans of scarlet and dirty 
white; the deep-dyed fez with a blue silken tassel, worn 
either with or without the turban by both Turks and 
Greeks; the Jewish yellow gabardine, the balloon-like 
kalpac of the Armenians; the pelisses of all classes 
furred and embroidered; the silver-mounted and 
inlaid pistol and yataghan worn by Turks and Alba- 
nians. All classes of every nation here—and they are 


even the black coat and three-cocked hat of the 
priests have infinite variety to recommend them; 
the streets are like a brilliant kaleidoscope ; the red 
and yellow shoes and slippers, the universal amber- 
mouthed tchibouque and embroidered tobacco-bag, 
the nondescript uniform of the Turkish soldiers, the 
motley assemblage of Asiatic and European nations : 
all these figures astonished and perplexed my eyes, 
and I could not but think of the description of that 
great company on the day of Pentecost. 

Ghostly figures of women, all in white, paddle 
through these dirty streets in slippers, from the bath 
to the cemeteries, their heads veiled in white, and with 
a black crape visor, which does not always conceal the 
custard-like countenance beneath it. They are as 
pale as if they had been periodically blooded, like fed 
veal, to whiten the flesh. This is the more remark- 
able, as the wives of the Armenians flourish delicately, 
and those of the Greeks luxuriantly, in the same soil 
and climate in which those of the Turks so quickly 
fade; the two former classes, indeed, are eminently 
beautiful, and are quite aware of the fact; with their 
braided hair, and embroidered scarlet caps, they 
remind one of a horticultural exhibition of peonies 
and ranunculuses, 

A great feature of Smyrna is the caravans that are 
always passing along its streets, with their rich 
burdens of carpets from Persia, or with cotton or 
madder root, packed in great parcels, and swelling 
the sides of the camels. They follow in single file the 

ass that always conducts them, and extend a far 

greater distance than any trains on the Great Northern 
or Western Railways; they vary in number from two 
hundred down to forty, and arrive from distances as 
far as fifty days’ journey. 
Enough of modern Smyrna. I will say a few words 


of ancient Sardis—Sart, as it is now called—which 
we visited the other day. It is situated on a small 


through which the golden-sanded Pactolus flows. This 
hill is about an hour’s walk in circuit, and composed 
of a loose crumbling red earth, on which account we 
may suppose it to have changed its form considerably 
in the course of ages. The ruins on the northern side, 
where it descends into the plain, first arose before 
us, and these are supposed to be a part of the city 
beneath where the Acropolis stood. At a mill, turned 
by the Pactolus, we alighted and got some few Greeks 
employed in grinding corn there to bake us some 
bread. We found it no easy matter to bathe in that 
remarkable stream; so shallow was it, and insignificant, 
that we could svarce persuade it to run over us as we 
lay flat upon its pebbly bed. We then explored what 
travellers have described as the Temple of Croesus 
and the Church of St John. We found, indeed, old 
walls in abundance, and the ruins of what must 
have been stupendous buildings; but, alas, whether 
they were palaces or churches, can be only a 
matter of vain conjecture. It is now as it was 
described to be by Macfarlane thirty years ago, and 
doubtless will remain in the same state for generations 
to come: nothing short of such an earthquake as 
destroyed it in the reign of Tiberius is likely to alter 
its present appearance. ‘Sardis, identified with the 
names of Croesus, and Cyrus, and Alexander, covering 
the plain with her thousands and tens of thousands of 
men of war; great even to the days of Augustus; 
destroyed by earthquakes, and again and again 
restored; Christian Sardis offering her hymns of 
thanksgiving for deliverance from pagan persecution 
in the magnificent temples of the Virgin and apostles ; 
Sardis again fallen under the yoke of a false creed, 
but retaining yet her myriads, only 500 years ago! 
What is Sardis now? Her foundations are fallen, 
her walls are thrown down; “she sits silent in 
darkness, and is no longer called the Lady of King- 
doms ;” a few mud-huts, inhabited by Turkish herds- 
men, and a mill or two, contain her whole present 
population.’ That description—I think Arundell’s 
—describes Sardis now also. A colony of storks have 
taken quiet possession of her ancient walls. The 
only very remarkable relics of her antiquity are two 
columns of a temple said to have been the temple of 
Cybele ; their fall has been predicted often enough, 
but the distorted capital yet maintains its position, 
and the marmorean blocks which compose the fellow- 
pillars still lie scattered on the ground. Build a 
column with backgammon-men, and gently overset 
it, and you will have a good idea of how these were 
constructed, and of their present state. Each huge 
millstone-like piece is of such weight and solidity as 
to defy the power of Sardians, Turcomen, and Greeks, 
did they wish even to commit the sacrilege of re- 
moving them; there they remain as they fell long 
since—there those two still stand as they stood from 
the remotest antiquity ; but from the columns being 
Ionic, I am inclined to place their erection subsequent 
to the reign of Gyges and his immediate successors. 
One may climb to the Acropolis, and suffer imagina- 
tion to amuse itself with the anecdotes with which 
the earlier historians have put flesh and blood, and 
skin and complexion, to the skeleton upon which 
they had to work: one may pronounce this or that 
part of the extensive plain beneath us to be Thymbria, 
where the victorious Cyrus deprived the Lydian 
Croesus of his empire, and identify a hundred spots 
as the place of some storied action. Nothing of this 
is certain; but we knew that beneath us lay, indeed, 
the city—the resort of Solon and the seven sages; of 
the poet Archilochus of Paros; of the moral Zsop; 
that there was, somewhere, the mighty treasury of 
Croesus; the palace of the Lydian kings who spran 
from Atys; that there it was that the offend 
modesty of one whose very name is now disputed, 


hill, separated from a mountain by a deep valley, 
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crown and kingdom unto Gyges, and conferred upon 
him the magic ring; that in the vast plain beneath 
were once arrayed the hosts of Xerxes, and the bar- 
baric splendours of the hordes of Alaric, the Scourge 
of God. The Pactolus is in no place deep or clear, and 
the sandy bed whereon it runs is scarcely auriferous ; 
one branch flows round the ruined city to’ the west, 
and another, rarely mentioned, takes an eastward 
course; both almost lose themselves in the marshy 
plains of Hermus. 

We were prevented from prolonging our stay in 
this ruined haunt of the sublimest memories by 
absence of all accommodation, and we took horse in 
a few hours for Magnesia. Our course lay through a 
country studded with enormous tumuli, where 


Lie the Terrible in arms, who, born beside 
The broad Gygwan lake where Hyllus flows 
And Hermus, called this fertile soil their own; 


in fact, through the necropolis of Sardis. 

Now, you will have had enough of ruins, and, indeed, 
of my writing altogether; so I will conclude with a 
brief account of a trip to the isle of Patmos, and so 
say my last of ‘the Levant.’ 

Patmos is a very high and rocky island indeed, and 
has scarcely a level spot upon it. It consists of steep 
and craggy hills, and is indented by deep bays along 
its coasts; one of these forms a harbour, where six or 
seven ships may lie secure from every wind that blows 
in from twelve to seventeen fathoms of water; the 
entrance to this is on the east side. The island pro- 
duces corn and wine, but neither in sufficient quanti- 
ties for its own wants. Down upon the beach where 
we landed is a small fishing-village; from thence the 
inhabitants sail to the mainland, with their exports of 
manufactured caps and stockings, and bring back the 
necessities of life in their open caiques. The women 
are dressed in caps of enormous size, and of their own 
making ; the men are almost all fishermen. The 
whole island belongs to the monastery, which is built 
upon its highest point; but the holy men themselves 
have to pay a tax, of a small amount, to the capitan 
pacha. We visited the consul’s house, who had 
attired himself—though a Greek, born and bred—in 
an English costume, to do us honour; he professed 
great admiration of our countrymen, and of all that 
belonged to us; of our rum, gunpowder, biscuits, and 
pork and beef—which last articles he dexterously indi- 
cated he had less of than he wanted. The houses of 
Patmos are flat-roofed, and the streets too narrow for 
a donkey or a wheelbarrow ; there are no shops except 
a wine-seller’s or two, and cobblers’ stalls. The mon- 
astery is dedicated to St John the Divine, and is said 
to be of great antiquity; the walls within are painted 
in a sort of fresco, with a series of wonderful animals ; 
the beasts of the Apocalypse, according to the idea of 
the artist, whose imagination must have been as dis- 
tempered as the surface he bedaubed, without com- 
mitting one breach of the second commandment. The 
chapel and other parts of the edifice were elaborately 
carved; there were several pictures of the Virgin, St 
John, and St George, much gilded, and a good deal 
smoked ; and upon the altar were three golden 
candlesticks. 

As we could only speak English, and the superior 
of the convent only Romaic, our communications 
were rather curtailed, but he was immensely 
civil; he gave us pipes to smoke, and aniseed 
raki—a spirit such as the Russians were plied 
with during the late war—and having presented each 
of us with an aromatic sprig, he, politely and with 
considerable tact, turned us over to his librarian, a 
venerable papa, with an enormous snow-white beard. 
In the library were about 800 volumes, of chiefly 
Greek theology, and, like their wine, a little of it 
went a great length with us; the latter is red, with 


& sweet and not palatable taste. In a cave, about 
half-way down the hill from the monastery, St John 
is said to have resided ; it is a mere shelf of the pre- 
cipitous rock, of which the upper part projects so as 
to form a kind of roof, and the front is faced with 
mason-work ; it now forms a little chapel, especially 
grateful for a resting-place, wherein relics are ex- 
hibited and sold to pilgrims. The reverend recluse 
who inhabits it exhibited some specimens of antique 
pottery found in the island, one of which much amused 
us: a piece of superior fabric, of unquestionable but 
unknown age, disclosed upon its nether side the familiar 
name of ‘Wedgwood.’ Carefully preserved, here also 
were some fragments of paper, clearly peeled off 
a tea-chest, which, being covered with Chinese char- 
acters, incomprehensible and probably unknown to 
people in this remote spot, were actually set down 
by them, and preserved with religious veneration as 
a fragment of the original Apocalypse. 

Leaving these proofs of ignorance or deception, we 
once more ascended to the monastery, and walked 
out upon its terraced roof; before us lay the Sporades 
and the distant Cyclades, and beautiful sights on all 
sides through the calm gray air; the sea all round 
was quite unruffled, and rising out of it were islands 
almost without number. Viewing the world from 
this place, we might suppose that she was beginning 
to shew the topmost crags of her highest mountains 
after the first universal deluge, promising to expose 
still greater tracts yet fathoms below the light of 
the sun. We left this Patmos terrace regretfully, and 
envied the good friars their daily panorama. 


THE SOOTHER. 


Tuov littie silvan brooklet, 
That ripplest past my feet, 

Come speak to me and soothe me 
With whispers strange and sweet. 


And charm away my sadness, 
And bid my heart rejoice ; 
So gentle are thy fancies, 
So musical thy voice. 


Come tell me how the light winds 
Do loiter as they pass, 

With snow-drop and with blue-beil 
Among the tender grass. 


Some legend of the green-wood, 
Or loves of water-fay ; 

Of fairies that come tripping 
To dance the night away. 


Daintily sipping the dew-drops, 
Until the sun’s return, 

Then lulled by thee to slumber 
Under the wavy fern. 


Thou mossy-margéd brooklet, 
That glidest calm and free, 

Wilt thou speak to the rushes, 
And wilt thou not to me? 


So gentle are thy fancies, 
So musical thy voice, 
Oh, speak to me and soothe me, 


And make my heart rejoice. Cc. 
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